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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Aves.ue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 
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Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy cf Vogue shou.d immediately notify the H-aa Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


Vii is regularly on sale by every first- 








class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

— Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co,, 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 
Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N, 8. Sabell. 
Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 
Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 
Jacksonville, jas. Douglas. 
Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 
Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 
Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 
Milwaukee, T 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nasnvilie, G. W. Hutchinson, 
Natchez, James A. Grillo. 
Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 
New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 
New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 
Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philade!phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. 8. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 
Providence, T. J, Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N, Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 
Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 
Sacramento, K, F. Megerle. 
Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 
San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 
St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 
St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 
St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bidg. 
Toledo, J. Huntiey 
Troy, B. G. Wilson. 
Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton 

Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 














PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 
MRS. M. K. ZUST 

Address: 100 West 94th St., New York City. 

All orders executed promptly and at reasonable 
rates, by a person of experience, having a large list 
of New York City patrons. Circulars sent on 
request, 
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Vogue of next week, dated May 21, will be specially devoted to 


FASHIONS 


- —_ 





AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, PURSUIV- 
ANT OF ARMES 


Generat Note.—In the following roll, 
which 1s to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


COAT-OF-ARMS OF 
THE MARQUIS AND 
COUNT DE GRASSE OF 
PROVENCE, 

(By request.) 





LECHMERE New England Gentlemen of An- 
cestry 

Descent: Thomas Lechmere Sur. Gen. Customs 
N. D. Amer. m 1709 Anne Winthrop, son of Edmund 
d 1703 -lineal des.of Richard Lechmere 1506 from 
Adam ae Lechmere of Hanley 1300 A. D—This 


FOR MEN 


family came from the Low countries in 1066 settling 
in Worcestershire Eng. founding Hanley Castle— 
Armorial Bearings Inherited 
Armes: Gules, a fesse or, in chief two pelicans or 
vulning themselves proper. , 
Crest: A pelican argent vulned proper. All upon 
the wreathed helmet 
Mantling : Gules and or. 


LIPPINCOTT United States Gentlemen 

Descent: Richard Lippincott of Plymouth Devon 
shire Eng. 1n Boston Mass 1640—d N. J. 1683, sup- 
posed to be des. from the fam. of Loviangcote manor, 
Devon. 1243-1414 A D— 

Armorial Bearings [Line app’tly not fully traced] 

Armes: Party per fesse embattled gules and sable, 
three talbots statant guardant argent 2 & 1. 

Crest: Out of a mural crown gules a bunch of 
ostrich feathers proper. All upon the wreathed hel- 
met, 

Mantling: Gules argent and sable. 


LOGAN 
Ancestry 

Descent: Thomas Logan 1801-40 of Donegal! 
Ireland to Kentucky betore 1834—from John des. 
of Robert Logan of Restalrig Edin. Scot d 1607 
{conn with Gowrie plot] Stodart in Scottish Arms 
vol 2d p 178, states *“* A family in the United States 
claimed descent from a Patrick Logan, said to be 
son of Robt, above mentioned ""—but not proven - 
He des, from Sir Robert Logan who m. a dau of 
Robert II of Scot—1371-90. . in 1398 Sir Robert 
Logan was lord of Lestairic, apparently the lineal 
progenitor was Adam de Logan 1235— 

Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 

Armes: Or, three passion nails sable conjoined in 
point piercing a human hearst in base gules | More 
correctly three piles conjoined | 

Crest: A buglehorn stringed proper. All upon 
the wreathed heimet 

Mantling: Or and sable. 


United States Gentlemen or 


LOGAN Pennsylvania Gentlemen 

Descent: James Logan of Lurgen Armagh Ireland 
1674-1751 Came as Sec’y to Wm Penn 1 [Used 
the coat-armor of the L.ggan or Logon tam. of 
Berks and Bucks Eng.]— 

Armorial Bearings Right Unknown 

Armes: “* Or, three passion-nails gules conjoined 
in point piercing a man’s heart proper, In base a 
lion passant gules?’ [Being but slighly differ- 
enced] 

Crest: A stag’s head proper gorged and chained 
or All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Or and gules, 


LISPENARD New York Gentlemen 

Descent: Antoine Lispenard or les Espinards of 
la Rochelle 1650, came to N. Y. Used the armes of 
the maison de L’ Espinar origin in Spain. 

Armorial Bearings The Right not Traced 

Armes: Argent, with a tree terraced vert , to 
dexter a saltorel gules, to sinister a lion rampant 
sable. 

Crest: Not on record 

Maatling : Argent and vert. 


LOVFLAND Connecticut Gentlemen 

Descent: Robert Loveland ot Norwich Norfolk 
Eng. [his father died on the ship] — 1630-5 to N Eng. 
d 1668— 

Armorial Bearings Loveland of Norfolk 

Armes: Sabie, thre> boar’s heads couped or— 

Crest: A boar’s head and neck couped sable. All 
upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantiing : Sable and or, 


LORD New England Gentlemen 

Descent: Thomas Lord b abt 1585 came in 1635 at 
Hartford 1636— Possibly of Essex Eng |Joht. Lorde 
1504 & a Robt Lord 1470] 

Armorial Bearings Laward alias Lord in Burke 
G.A, 

Armes: Argent, on a fesse gules between three 
ciequefoils azure 2 & 1, a hind passant between two 
pheons or— 

Crest: A demi bird sable , horns on head or , 
wings expanded, to dexter out gules in argent, sinis- 
ter out arg in gu. All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Argent guies azure and or. 


LYSTER Ohio Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: The Rev. Wiliam Narcissus Lyster 
1805-77. of Sion Wexford Ireland came to Amer. 
1829 & 1832—Cleveland O, son of Captain William 
John Lyster b 1765 a lineal des. of Walter Lister b 
1540 of Westeby who went to Ireland 1560 at Ros- 
common from Thomas Lister or Lyster of Westeby 
Gisbuine York Eng. a lineal des of Thomas Lister 
1300 A. D. of Yorkshire |Lyster pronounced Lester 
in Ireland] 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Ermine, on a fesse sable three mullets or. 

Crest: A buck’s head or a stag’s head erased 
proper. All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Ermine and sable—Motto: Ret'nens 
vestigia famae, 


LLOYD Gentlemen of An- 
cesiry 

Descent: Thomas Lloyd 1640-94 came with Wm 
Penn 1582 dep-Gov, 1684- gr-son of John Lioyd 
Esquire of Dolobran b 1575 [Montgomeryshire| a 
des of Ivan Teg of Lilovdiarth 1476 A D from Lie- 
wellyn ap Enion of L'oydiarth 1400, a lineal des. of 
Aleth Lord of Dyfed, Caermarthanshire W ales—abt 
10§0 being the 1gth gen, from Meirig lived abt 600 
A D— 


Pennsylvania 


Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Quarterly — 1 & 4 Sable, a he-goat pas- 
sant argent 2 & 3 Azure, three cocks argent 2 & 1 
armed etc or— 

Crest: A he-goat rampa:.t proper 
wreathed helmet. 

Mantling;: Sable argent and azure, 
Watch, or Esto vigilans 

aon, assigned by Rietstap 1895 supp. to “* Lloyd 
of Pnil”- 

Quarterly: 1 & 4 azure, a chevron argent charged 
with a crescent gules , between 3 cocks argent 2 & 
1 —2& 3 Sable, three heads and necks of horses 
erased arg. 


All upon the 


Motto: 





DIED 


Borrowe.—On 3 May at 23 W. 17th St., Samuel 
Borrowe. : 

Tighe.—On Thu.,7 May, at 32 Union Sq., Sir 
Richard Tighe. 

Wilcox.—On Sat., 9 May, at 1050 Lexington 
Ave., Colonel Vincent Meigs Wilcox. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Emma Butler, from Plainfield, N. J.,to Lieut. 
Lopez, U.S. N. 

Miss Luz Barrios to Comte Villa Leal. 

Miss Rosa Parran Buchanan to Mr, Eugene Len- 
tilhon. 

Miss Harriet Sellers to Mr. Albert Coddington 
Waish. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Grannis-Smith.—Mr. Horace G. Grannis, son 
of the late Rev. William De Lancey Grannis, 
and Miss Anna Caroline A. Smith, daughter of Mr. 
Granville Byam Smith, will be married in the Pres- 
byterian Church, Scarborough, N. Y..on Wed., 27 
May. The Rev. Dr. John Hall, assisted by the Rev. 
Fenton Blessing, will officiate. Miss Mary Irwin 
will be maid of honor, The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Emily Pettit and Miss Elizabeth S, Wells. Mr, De 
Lancey Grannis will be best man. The ushers will 
be Mr. Henry Lawton, Mr. Edgar Maverick Smith, 
Mr, Joseph Frelinghuysen, Mr. Thomas Hoag, Mr. 
George L. Nelson and Mr John Hancock Greene. 

Gibb-Stearns.—Dr. William Travis Gibb and 
Miss Alice Elizabeth Stearns, daughter of Mr. John 
Noble Stearns, will be married in St. George's 
Church on Thu., 14 May. The Rev. Dr. William 
$. Rainsford will officiate. Muss Susan Havens wil! 
be maid of honor. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Mary Hayes, Miss Mary Hewitt, Miss Mary W. 
Langden and Miss Georgia MeNiel. Mr. Joseph 
Gibb will be best man. The ushers will be Mr. 
Gilbert Potts, Mr. Andrews, Dr. Hamlin, Dr. Hub- 
bard, the Rev. W. H. Garth and Dr. Edgar. 

Pearse-Battershall.—Dr. Henry Pearse and 
Miss Cornelia Battershall, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
W alton W. Battershall, will be married in St. Peter's 
Church, Albany, N. Y.,on Wed., 10 June, Miss 
Anna Battershall will be mzid of honor. The bride:- 
maids will be Miss Huybertie Prayn, Miss Julia 
Stevenson Walsh and Miss Laura Townsend. 


RECEPTIONS 


Whipple.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ayer Whipr'c 
will give a reception in their studio, $3 W. 57'h St, 
in honor of Mrs. James R. McKee Portraits 0! 
Gen. Tracy, Gov. Morton, Reat-Admiral Meadc, 
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ex-Pres. Harrison and Mrs. McKee will be on exhi- 
bition. 

Marie.—Mr, Peter Marié gave a reception at 6 
E. 37th St. on Thu ,7 May. 

Baker. —Mrs. George Lavingston Baker and Miss 
Baker gave a reception at their residence on Rich- 
mond Terrace, West New Brighton, S, I., on Tue., 
12 May. 

_ Stevens.—Mrs, Richard Stevens will give a recep- 
tion and lawn party at the Cliffs, Castle Point, Ho- 
boken, on Thu, aft., 14 May. 


DINNERS 


Mr. Gordon Saltonstall Howe gave his farewell 
bachelor dinner at the Harvard Club prior to his 
marriage to Miss Dolores da Rivas. 

Mr. Charles R. Flint gave a dinner last week at 
4 E. 36th St. in honor of M. Romero, the Mexican 
Minister to Washington, D.C. Present were Mr. 
Seth Low, Mr. John E. Parsons, Mr. R D. Evans, 
Mr. Frederick Cromwell, Mr. Julien T. Davies, Mr. 
Cornelius T, Bliss, Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Frank Thomson, Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt, Mr, Henry C. Parrish, Mr. W. B. Flint 
and Mr. John A. Stewart. 


MUSICALES 


Cantata Club.—The members of the Cantata 
Club gave a musicale in Sherry’s bail-room on Mon. 
eve.,4 May. Mr. Alfred 5, Baker led. 
eve.,4 May. Mr. Alfred S. Baker led. 

N. Y. University Glee Club.—The annual 
concert of the N. Y. University Glee and Banjo 
Club was given at the Mad. Sq. Garden on Fri. eve., 
8 May. 

INTIMATIONS 


Martin.—Mr. and Mrs, Bradley Martin are at 
Thomas's Hotel, London. Mr, and Mrs. Martin 
will go to their shooting box, Balmacaan, in the 
Highiands, for the shooting season, which opens 12 
Sept., and will then probably sail on 30 Nov, for New 
York, accompanied by the Earl and Countess of 
Craven. 

Hewitt.—Mrs. Cooper Hewitt will spend part of 
the summer with her tather, Mr. Frank Work, at 
Newport. 

Blaine. —Mrs. JamesG Blaineand Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine have gone to their cottage at Bar Harbor. 

Edey.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Edey will go to 
their country place at Belport, L. I.,on 1 June, 

Childs. —Mr. and Mrs. Charles Childs will occupy 
their cotiage at Seabright this summer. 

Allings.—Mrs. John Allings had a house pany 
last week at New Haven, including Miss Caroline 
Duer, Miss Mary Coffin, Miss josephine Zabriskie 
and Miss Helen Clarkson, 

Lowey.—Mrs. John A. Lowey will spend part 
of the season at Carlsbad. 

Roosevelt.—Mr. and Mrs. John Ellis Roose- 
velt will spend the summer at thelr country seat, 
Meadow. Croft, Sayville, L. I. 

Braem.—Mr. and Mrs. Henri Braem have de- 
cided to remain abroad for some years. 

Coats.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Coats will spend 
the summer abroad. 

Pollock.— Mr. and Mrs. William Pollock will 
soon close their town house, 182 Mad. Ave., and 
open their place at Pittsfield, Mass, 

Clews.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews and Miss 
Elsie Clews will sail for Europe on 17 June. 

Wilmerding.—Mrs. Ferdinand W ilmerding and 
Miss Alice Wilmerding will spend the summer at 
Bar Harbor, where they have taken a cottage 

Livingston.—Mr and Mrs. Goodhue Living- 
ston, née Louisa Robb, are in their house, 116 E. 
39th St. 

Hare.—Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery Hare will 
again spend the summer at Bar Harbor. 

Gardiner.—Mr. and Mrs, John Lyon Gardiner 
wiil leave town for Gardiner’s Island the end of June. 

De Patenotre. -The French Ambassador, M. 
de Patenétre, and Mme, de Patendtre will spend the 
summer at Cape May. 

Conkling.—Mr. and Mrs, Altred Conkling are in 
London. Mrs, Conklin, née Ethel Eastman John- 
son, was presented at the Court of St. James on 7 
May. Princess Helena, daughter of Queen Victoria, 
and wife of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
held the drawing-room in behalf of the Queen. Mr. 
and Mrs. Conkling will go to Russia for the Corona- 
tion of the Czar. 

Palmer.—Mr. R. Suydam Palmer arrived in his 
schooner yacht Yampa, from the West Indies, on 
Wed.,7 May. Mr. Palmer had as guests on his 
winter cruise Mr. Cambridge Livingston and Mr. 
Theodore Zerega. 

Newport.—The Comte and Comtesse de Pour- 
tales will spend a few days in Newport before sailing 
for Europe. Mr. Frederic Cunningham will build on 
his lot recently bought from Mr. Theodore A Have- 
meyer. Mr. Almeric Hugh Paget, son-in-law of ex- 
Sec. Whitney, has taken Mr. Henry Clews’ cottage 
for the season. Mr. Prescott Lawrence has sent his 
coach to Newport. Mr. and Mrs, Julien T. Davies 
and the Misses Davies will open their cottage, Pine- 
croft, about 1 June. Mr. and Mrs, John H. Glover 
will spend the summer at Bateman’s Armory. The 
atest cottage arrivals are Mr, and Mrs. William 
Grosvenor, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Quentin Jones Mrs 
;ammell and Miss Gammell, Mr and Mrs George 
L. Rives, Mr. Robert Cushing, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel 
Barger, Miss Barger, Mrs. G. W. Dyer, Mr. John 
C. Whittredge, from Boston. 

Lenox.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes ar- 
ived this week at Lenox. Wr. and Mrs. john 

herman Heyt will probably pass part of the season 
t Shadow Brook with Mrs. Hoyt's parents. Mr. and 
Mrs. David Lydig will arrive at Shadyside the end of 
he week. Mr. and Mrs, John S, Barnes and the 
lisses Barnes will arrive at Coldbrooke before the 

June. Mr. and Mrs Joseph Burden will be at 
Inder Ledge on t June, Mr, Henry Chauncey has 
iken the late Gen. Barlow's cottage. Mr. H.W. 
’eters has taken the Peters cottage Baron and 


‘aroness Thielman will be at the Oliver cottage 
ext week, 

Germanic.—Arriving on the Germanic on Thu., 
May, were Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd and Mr. 
ohn Aspinall. 

Majestic.—Sailing on the Majestic on Wed., 6 








May, were Mrs, John C. Westervelt, Col, William 
Jay, Mrs. Jay, the Misses Jay, Mrs. George R. 
Schieffelic. Miss Schieffelin, Mme. Elenora Duse, 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Trotter, Mrs. Oliver Ames, 
Mr. and Mrs, Wm, Rhinelander Stewart and Mrs. 
Edward Mitchell. 

New York.—On the New York, on Wed., 6 
May, were Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. ano Mrs. Syd- 
ney Webster, Col. and Mrs. John C. Calhoun and 
Mr. J. J. Collins, U, S. Vice-Consul-General at 
London. 

Columbia.—On the Columbia, on Thu., 7 May, 
were Mrs. A. Newbold Morrms, Miss Eva Morris, 
Mrs, James A. Edgar, Col. DeLancey Kane and Mr. 
and Mrs. Karrick Riggs. 

Lucania.—On the Lucania, on Sat., 9 May, 
were Mrs, Devereux Clapp, Miss Edith Clapp, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Low and Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Sloane Jr 


CLUBS 


Ardsley Casino.—Although the new clubhouse 
at Irvington is not quite finished, it has been tempo- 
tarily opened for the use of its members. The formal 
opening, which bas already been spoken of in 
Vogue, will be on 30 May, when there will be a re- 
ception and ball. A party, consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs, Eldridge, Dr. Brooks, Miss Broo«s, Mr. A. L. 
Barber and Mr. McVickar, were there over Sunday 
last week. At adinner given at the club on Sat, 
were Mr, and Mrs. A. L. Barber, Mr. and Mrs, 
Cyrus Field Judson, Mr. and Mrs, Mairs, Gen. 
Thomas, Mr. Edwin Gould, Mr. William Andiews 
and Mr, William Judson. 

Westchester County Club.—Among the 
many visitors to the club last week, many of whom 
stopped over from Sat. until Mon., were Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Potter, Mrs. Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs 
Ellis, Miss Adéle Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
Elliot, Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, Miss Madelaine Know!l- 
ton, Miss Polly Whittier, Mr, and Mrs, T. (3. Field, 
Miss Dixon, Miss Remsen, Mr. and Mrs. Sibert, 
Mrs. Catlin, Mr. and Mrs J, Burden Harriman, Mr. 
Reynal, Mr. and Mrs. Marion Story, Mrs, theodore 
Havemeyer, Mr. Robert Emmet, Miss Lawrence, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W, Sloan and Mr. Gordon Fel- 
lows. 

Princeton Club.—The Princeton Club gave its 
annual dinner at the Hotel Brunswick on Thu, eve., 
7 May. Before the dinner the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. Pres., Mr. John L. 
Cadwalader; Vice-presidents, Mr. William Hull 
Wickham, Mr. W. B. Hornblower, Mr. Charles 
Scribner, Mr. John W. Aitken and Mr. Hugh L, 
Cole. Executive Com., Mr. Tracy Harris, Mr. 
Alexander Gulick, Mr. Thomas S. Young, Mr. Henry 
Alexander, Mr. Robert E. Bonner, Mr. Charles 
Imbrie, Mr. E. A. S, Lewis, Mr. Robern K. Pren- 
tice and Mr. Francis G, Langdon; Treas., Mr. c, 
Ledyard, and Sec., Mr. George William Bur- 


leigh. 

Knickerbocker Riding Club.—Some of the 
members of this club rode out to a tea at Mt, St. 
Vincent on Sat, att.,2 May. The annual picnic of 
the club will be given on Decoration Day at Bronx 
Park. 

University Club.—A special meeting of the 
University Ciub has been cailed for this eve., 14 
May, to decide upon the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a new club-house, The club has $350,- 
000 laid aside for a butlding fund. 

Harvard Club.—The annual meeting of the 
Harvard Club was held at the club house, 27 W. 
44th St., on Sat, eve.,g May. Officers elected were: 
Pres., Mr. James Coolidge Carter, ’50; Vice-Pres., 
Mr. Henry Sayre Van Duzer, ‘75; Treas., Mr. 
Amory Glazier Hodges "75; Sec , Mr. W alter Alex- 
ander, '87. Board of Managers (to serve until May, 
1899): Mr. James T. Hilbreth, "63; Mr. Francis R, 
Appleton, °75; Mr. A. Bruce Whiting. ‘go: Mr. 
David Ives Mackie, °83, and Mr, Frederic C. De- 
beau, 87. Com, on Admissions till May, 1899: Mr. 
Henry S. Wardner, "88; Mr. George Biagden, Jr., 
*g0; Mr. Joseph A. Stetson, "91; Mr. Wiliiam North 
Duane, ‘92; Mr. Arthur H, Lockett,’92; Mr. Co- 
lumbus C. Baldwin, '93,and Mr. Percy R. Turnure, 


Society of Colonial Wars.—The triennial 
assembly of the General Society of Colonial W ars 
was heldin the old Congress Hall in Philadelphia last 
week, 

Coaching Club.—A few members of the N. Y. 
Coaching Ciub took their first spring drive on Sat., 
9 May. Mr. Prescott Lawrence held the reins of 
the old coach Pioneer, and the other members were 
Mr. August Belmont, Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, 
Mr Charles Havemeyer, Mr. Frank Sturgis and Mr. 
Nicholas Kane. Mr. William C. Whitney and Mr. 
E. v. Morgan joined the party on the way down to 
Mr. August Belmont’s farm, The Nursery, at Baby- 
lon, L. 1., which was the objective point. Thecoach 
started from the Brunswick Hotel at a quarter past 
ten o'clock. The return trip was made on Mon., 10 
May, the members being the guests over Sunday of 
Mr. Belmont, On Sat., 16 May, the club will take 
a trip, from Sat. until Mon, to Lovesdale, near 
Phila., where they will be the guests of Mr. Nelson 
Brown. 

Tandem Club.—The Tandem Club held its first 
meeting of the season on Sat.,9 May, at the Casino 
in Central Park. The drive wasto the Surburban 
Riding and Driving Club, of which Mr. Lawrence 
Kip is President. Mr, T. Suffern Tailer led the 
parade. 

Philadelphia Four-in-hand Club.—Mr Nel- 
son Brown, Vice-President of the Four-in- hand Club, 
led the coaches at the eighth annual parade in Phil- 
adel phia on Sat. aft.,g May. On Mr, Brown's coach 
were Mrs Jesse Nalle, Mr. Charlies Bohlen, Mr. 
Witliam Gaw and Mr. Jesse Nalle On Mr. Edward 
Browning's coach were Mrs, Arthur Meigs, Miss 
Maizie Sturgis, Miss Jeanne Struthers, Miss May 
Scott, Miss Isabella Carter, Mr. Robert Grier L. 
Conte, Mr. Edgar T. Scott and Mr Robert Toland. 
On Mr. Edward Brook's coach were Mrs. Brooks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Blair Lee, Miss Edith Burt and Mr. 
Clement Buikely. On Mr. Barclay Warburton's 
coach, Mrs. Thomas Wanamaker, Mr. and Mrs, 
John C. Groome and Mr. Clarence Lewis On 
Mr. George W. Childs Drexel’s coach were 
Mrs. Drexel, Miss Mary Coxe, Miss Hele Cadwal- 
ader, Miss Helen Sanders, Miss Arn Thompson, Mr. 


Spencer Cosby, Mr. Anderson, Mr. C. Hartman 
Kuhn and Col. Robert W. Raiston. On Col. 
Edward Morrel's coach were Mrs. Morrel. Miss 
Anna Fisher, Miss Willing, Mr. Lyman Biddle and 
Mr. Edward Roberts. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Mrs. Archibald Alexander, of Castle Point, 
Hoboken, has arranged an excursion to be gisen on 
Tue., 26 May, on board one of the new screw ferry- 
boats of the Hoboken line, for the benefit of St. 
Catherine's Home tor Girls, in New Jersey. The 
boat will stop at the dock at W. 14th St.,to take 
those wishing to go on board. Tickets are $2 each, 
to be had from Mrs Alexander. There is a long 
list of patronesses for the affair. 

St. Mary’s Free Hospital.—An anonymous 
gift of $20,000 has been made by a charitable woman 
or the St. Mary's Free Hospital, for children, to 
provide for a building to send the chilren to in 
summer. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 

Smart Veil for Sailor Hat, F., 
Georgia. —Will Vogue kindly tell me what 
would be the smartest veil to wear with white 
Knox sailor and how it should be worn? 

White chiffon veils, dotted and undotted, 
are the most suitable veils to wear with white 
sailors for city wear, but brown chiffon veils, 
worn with all color sailors for bicycling and 
out of town, is the correct color, as it affords 
an excellent screen from tan and freckles, 
besides being the smart thing. At Newport 
last summer the women wore a regulation 
veil, the color of the sailor, and tied it neatly 
in the back to keep stray hairs in place and 
to give a general finish and touch of the be- 
coming. A second veil of brown chiffon 
was worn loosely over this, like a valence, to 
protect the skin, and was pinned in the back, 
so that the ends could fall over the hair al- 
most to the nape of the neck. This will 
undoubtedly be the fashion again, as there is 
a cause for it; but, of course, it is too early 
in the season to assert it positively, as sailors 
have scarcely made their appearance except in 
the shops. In order to have a pinkish com- 
plexion some women wear a veil of pink 
tulle under their regular veil, which certainly 
gives the desired result, without being visible 
through the outer veil. 


Summer Evening Dress. To K., 
Grand Haven, Mich.—(1) Isit perfectly good 
form for a man to appear on the streets of a 
city, on a summer evening, in full dresss, or 
should one assume a top coat ? 

(2) May one ever make an evening call 
in other than full evening dress ? 

(1) It is quite correct for a man to wear a 
summer coat without a top coat on summer 
evenings in town, A few years ago this was 
not se, but people have become much more 
sensible regarding all forms of dress, and com- 
fort 1s quite a factor in fashion. Men and 
women of to-day are not as willing to “‘ souffrir. 
pour étre belle ’’ as in former times. 

(2) Evening calls are seldom made in 
large cities now, men finding that dinners 
and dances take as many of their evenings 
as they are willing to sacrifice. Their calling 
is done after four in the afternoon, and on 
Sunday afternoons. But, of course, men still 
go to see their intimate friends in the evening 
and any of their neighbors in the country in 
summer. A man who is strictly good form 
is always in evening dress after seven o'clock, 
but not full evening dress. When at home 
or going to see friends he wears a din- 
ner jacket and black tie. A man may visit 
his friends when not in full evening dress, 
but it is hardly as complimentary to them. 


Hates Mohair and Encloses Sam- 


‘ples of Other Fabrics for Suggest on 


as to Traveling Costume—A Black 
and Whit- Garden Party Gown—A 
Black Spring Hat. Woodland, Pa — 
(1) I am in mourning (in the summer will 
wear black and white), and want to get a 


stylish spring walking dress—coat and skirt 





effect, I think—as I hope to go to England 
in a month and would need a traveling dress. 
Mohair, of course, seems to be the most pop- 
ular material, and although I hate it, suppose 
it’s the thing to get. However, as I live in 
rather a small town, I am wondering if the 
patterns shown me here are not a bit more 
awful than elsewhere, so enclose the sample 
for your decision. 

(2) Is the single or double-breasted coat 
most fashionable? and what pattern of skirt 
is most worn ? 

(3) If it is not asking too much, could 
you suggest something very pretty in black 
and white for a garden party dress and hat to 
go with it? But, no; I don’t want a hat 
for that dress, I would rather know some- 
thing nice for a black spring hat. 

(1) Although a mohair gown for travel- 
ing is undoubtedly the most satisfactory, for 
it looks smart, sheds the dust and is cool, 
still, if you do not like it, it would be wiser 
to choose something else. The sample of 
the diagonal cloth which we find enclosed in 
your letter will make an excellent substitute, 
but it needs to be made by a tailor. The 
skirt, made perfectly plain, should be about 
six yards around, and if you will send to the 
Morse-Broughton Co., 3 East rgth Street, 
New York, for their “ No. 14°’ skirt pat- 
tern, with four godets, price $1.50, they 
will send you the correct thing. You will 
find the jacket bodice the most useful model 
for the corsage. It should extend about seven 
inches below the waist line, regulated, of 
course, by one’s hight, with an inclination 
to ripples, but not as full as worn during the 
winter, The coat back is again used, fin- 
ished with two buttons. In front, at the 
neck, it opens like a man’s coat, with small 
revers, and then buttons with plain black 
rubber buttons (about seven in all) to a little 
below the waist line. This can be worn, 
open or closed, over a shirt-waist or fancy 
front pieces and a ribbon collar. 

(2) Single-breasted coats are more used 
than double-breasted ones. 

(3) One of the glacé taffeta silks in black 
and white graduated stripes, or one of the 
Pompadour order would make a most lovely 
gown for a garden party, The skirt should 
be made plain, but the corsage can be as 
elaborate as desired (it must have elbow 
sleeves ) and can be trimmed with black and 
white plaited chiffon and a new band trim- 
ming on whose foundation of black chiffon 
are whice lace scrolls or flowers en appliqué. 
Black or white satin ribbon should form the 
tour de cou and the finish at the waist line. 
A large black straw hat, tilted well over the 
forehead when worn, could be trimmed with 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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ELLA ENTHUSIASTIC YOUNG ARTIST ENDURING LAY CRITICISM, THE MOST MADDENING 
TYPE OF WHICH IS INTRODUCED BY “I DON’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT ART 
BUT I KNOW WHAT I LIKE.” 














Or this long time the sons of men have been duly instructed as to the desirability of 
seeing themselves as others see them—generally conceded to be a wholesome if 
sadly disillusioning process—but an equally important accomplishment, that of being 

able to see others as they truly are, has not, for some reason, been especially emphasized. 

To be sure, there is the admonition to ‘‘judge not,’’ but between a just estimate of one’s 

fellows and an intélligently sympathetic one there is a difference so great as frequently to 

make heaven or hell for a human being here on earth. 


Notwithstanding the reams of sentimental rhetoric lavished on mothers, there is 
comparatively little sympathetic appreciation of the trying experiences inseparable from 
that most onerous of vocations. Spinsters, as a rule, appear to but dimly realize what 
the self-abnegation of motherhood costs, and as for men, believing, as most of them do, 
with the Greeks, that the sole object of woman's creation was that she might beccme 
the mother of men, they have little or no conception of the price exacted of mothers. 
Even a kind-hearted man will be diverted atthe sight of a mother from the suburbs 
nervously settling around a restaurant table a brood of little cnes, in town for shodding 
and costuming purposes. To be sure, her agitated manners may be suggestive of the 
perturbation of a hen over some unwonted barnyard episode, but the sympathetic cb- 
server sees in it fit occasion for neither jokes nor smiles of amusement. What hard 
work it was for the busy little mother to prepare those tots for the journey into town ! 
How watchful she has to be of them in the crowded streets and in the shops, swarming 
with buyers! And what a strain it all is on the tired body and the mind harrassed by 
the numerous details of home keeping !_ This latter is seeing the woman as she truly is. 
She is not at all a silly ‘fuss and-feathers *’-sort-of-unfeathered hen, fair game for a 
penny-a-liner joke, which, looked at through an unsympathetic lens, she may appear to 
be. Albeit this is a homely incident, it serves as well as a more pretentious occurrence 
to illustrate how much opportunity there is in the everyday matters of life for the exer- 
cise of clearsightedness as regards our neighbor. 


In the case of the man or woman who has taken up a vocation in which they dedi- 
cate their lives to the service of humanity, while there may be a disposition to honor 
them or to love them, in a way, there is a singular lack of perception in regard to the 
special trials that result from the worker having cut himself away from the ordinary and 
sweet companionships and relations of human beings. To one brought up in other faiths 
the lay Catholic seems not to appreciate the priest’s social isolation. However zealous, 
however holy he may be, the priest is still a human being with a strong inherited ten- 
dency toward social life (by which is not meant ‘‘ society ”’ in its restricted conventional 
sense), and there must come many moments when the longing for human sympathy and the 
pleasures of human intercourse are most acute. But that is a phase of their renunciation 
for which it is wellnigh impossible to secure any appreciation. ‘‘ But he was not forced 
to become a priest,’’ is the usual comment on any effort that is made to beget sympathy 
for a priest’s heroism in renouncing the charms of human intercourse. While praising 
his self-denying labors in behalf of the poor, and his exposition of doctrinal truths, there 
seems no perception of the fact that the priest renounces daily. In health he lives outside 
of the affectionate intimacy of family life, and when ill he goes to a hospital! He sees 
little of the joyousness of life, but lives in an atmosphere of the woes and sins of others. If 
moved to express admiration that a frail human being should deliberately take up a life 
work, the keynote of which is renunciation, the praise will be indifferently received, and 
more likely than not the sole comment will be, ‘*‘ Why, that is his vocation.”’ 


Examples could be multipled almost indefinitely. Too dull and selfish to appre- 
ciate experiences outside those that happen to fall to him, the average man goes on mis- 
judging his fellows, taking their goodness as a matter of course, fiercely condemning 
their faults, making no allowances whatever for the inherent frailty of human nature. 
\ He exacts that every other man shall be perfect under pain of his severe criticism, and 

not before millenium time will he be possessed of sufficient sympathy to see his fellow- 
man as he is. 
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GARDEN-PARTY COSTUME—DICKSON EXHIBIT AT VOGUE’S MODEL DOLL SHOW 


Garden-party gown of white organdie made over yellow silk slip. Each gore of skirt cut narrow and joined by entre-deux of white 
lace. Front breadth embroidered on the bottom by hand, in ferns and daisies in floss. Round bodice, with narrow bands of hand 
embroidery joined to white lace from girdle to choker. Elbow sleeves, with large bouquet of ferns and daisies embroidered on the out- 
side and trimmed with ribbon bows. Ribbon choker. White straw hat, trimmed with wired twists of pale green velvet and daisies. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He realistic sketch of a Christmas Eve 
in a Chinese Mission, which is con- 
cluded in the present issue of Vogue, 

apart from affording a view of some of the 
hardships to which missionaries are subjected, 
presents also an example of the utterly tactless 
method that worthy people not infrequently 
pursue. If there is one fact better known in 
regard to the Chinese than another, it is that 
the race distrusts above all things efforts to 
benefit their children, they being prone to sus- 
pect that the ‘‘dog of a foreigner,’’ means to 
murder the little ones. The missionaries, as 
well as ‘* Jack,’ the convert, must have been 
aware of this universal suspicion, and yet in 
spite of it they make a mystery of the Christ- 
mas tree, and thereby invite the tragedy that 
nearly engulfed them all. 

The Chinese need to be treated with espec- 
ial care if they are to be won over to Chris- 
tianity, since they are violently opposed to 
being Christianized, and fight the efforts to 
convert them, not only in China, but also in 
this country. It is a matter of recent date 
that Chinamen bought up all the available 
property in the Chinese quarter of Philadel- 
phia when a scheme to establish a Chinese 
mission was talked of. 

xx 

Suppose a band of foreigners should set up 
a mission in this country and send an Ameri- 
can converted to their creed out among the 
children of New York to persuade them to 
meet, for an unexplained purpose, in their 
place of worship in an obscure street—would 
American parents quietly acquiesce at home 
while their children were housed with the 
foreigners? The missionaries in question 
directly challenged the Chinese, and for the 
consequences that ensued the missionaries, 
and not the Chinese, were to blame. The 
exercise of a littke common sense would have 
saved ‘* Jack's*’ life and spared the mission 
the exciting experiences that very naturally 
disquieted it. Discretion is a desirable ally 
of religion under any conditions, but it is an 
indispensable attribute in the missionary. 

«x 

The art critic, as will be seen by reference 
to The Art Interest, in a little aside, expresses 
his preference for spinster over woman bach- 
elor to designate an unmarried woman. But 
the terms are not synonymous. A spinster 
belongs to the old régime, when woman's 
role was thst of waiting to be ‘asked,”’ 
whereas the assumption of the newer title is 
meant to signify exactly what it does in the 
case of men—an independent, sufficient-unto- 
herself woman, whose vocation in life is out- 
side of matrimony. If she care to marry she 
will do so, but the hope of it does not influ- 
ence her life, nor the lack of it reduce her to 
the ranks of superfluous women. Marriage 
with her is only an incident. How could a 
woman of this type possibly be classified so- 
cially as ‘spinster’? 


VOGUE 


Wouldn't it be as well, and in fact much 
better, if women should study the effect of 
color on their eyes in daylight? Here is a case 
in point: It was a sunny day and she was 
fashionably and expensively costumed. What 
riveted the attention of the onlooker were her 
eyes; in the bright light they showed a 
washed-out blue. She wore over her face a 
lack lace veil—always an unbecoming color 
to any but brown or dark blue eyes—which 
took all the color out of her eyes, and as if 
this were not enough, she had on a bright 
green straw, trimmed with shaded green and 
violet ribbon and great masses of violets. If 
she had studied how to accentuate the natural 
ineffective coloring of her eyes, she could not 
have selected colors better suited to that pur- 
pose. But when, as was evident, she had set 
out to beautify herself, one could but wonder 
—had she dressed in the dark ? 


ADRAMATIC CHRIST MASEVE 
IN A MISSION HOUSE IN 
CHINA 


(Second and concluding part.) 


66 Ou cannot imagine what trouble this 

tree gave us,”” said Mrs. Perkins. 

‘*We decided last Christmas that 
we would have it. We had to send to 
Northern Manchuria to get a great, high green 
pine ; we also wrote home about it, and from 
our friends as well as from our mission’s head- 
quarters we have received boxes and boxes of 
candles, pretty ornaments, toys of all kinds, 
and a hundred things which will greatly please 
our little Chinese friends———"’ 

‘¢ Without forgetting,’* added the old doc- 
tor, ‘*that my wife and my daughters have 
made up clothes of all kinds, which will also 
be distributed to the children.”’ 

‘*Do they know what they are coming 
for?*’ inquired Mrs. Goodwin. 

‘No; wethought we would give them a 
great surprise. ‘ Jack,” whom we consulted, 
also thought it better this way. We have kept 
very mysterious about it. Last evening and 
this morning ‘ Jack” went around town and 
told numbers of therchildren to come.”” 

** Who is that ‘ Jack?" *’ Mrs. Goodwin 
again asked. 

‘¢ He is the most useful friend we ever had 
—quite a scholar, too: he passed successfully 
some of the highest examinations and ought to 
be now a prominent official, but two years ago 
he fell the victim of smallpox, and un- 
doubtedly would have died had we not cared 
for him. Ever since his gratefulness has led 
him to remain with us, to become a fervent 
Christian and to do all in his power to help us 
in every way. He had formerly many friends 
in the town, but now most of them despise 
him for having joined us. Many think he is 
mad!*’ 

‘¢And you trust him very much?’ asked 
again Mrs. Goodwin, remembering the words 
of the General they had met on the road. 

«« Unreservedly*!** answered Perkins. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
preparing everything for the night's feast. 

At six o'clock the Chinese children began 
to arrive. They were some sixty boys and 
girls, a few of whom only had already visited 
the mission. The majority of them, however, 
had never been near the home of the foreign 
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devils and seemed to be scared beyond their 


-wits. They were all made to sit around 


tables on which all kinds of nice dishes and 
home-made cakes and candies were served 
them. ‘¢ Jack’ assured them that this food 
would do them no harm, so they decided to 
eat it, and seemed perfectly delighted with it. 

At seven o'clock, when it began to be 
dark, Dr. Perkins, who could speak Chinese, 
made a little speech, explaining what Christ- 
mas Day is and means to us, and fully de- 
scribed what a Christmas tree is. 

‘*And now,’’ he concluded, “boys and 
girls, let us go and see a real Christmas tree, and 
all the beautiful things upon it will be given to 
you’ They all arose, marched through the 
house and lined up in front of the closed door 
of the large hall. Suddenly this door was 
thrown open, and to the amazement of the 
little ones the great Christmas tree, all illu- 
minated by hundreds of colored lights, covered 
with things of gold and silver, and with hun- 
dreds of beautiful toys, appeared to them, 
blinding them at first, and here they all stood 
for a few minutes, eyes and mouths wide 
opened, speechless. Suddenly they began 
clapping their little hands and cheering with 
delight. It looked as if they would go wild 
with joy. 

Around the great tree they were told to 
sit ; the door was closed and the four Ameri- 
can ladies began distributing the toys, the 
clothes and the pretty ornaments. 

What words could possibly describe the 
delight of all these little beings? or the happi- 
ness of our good friends? a happiness, alas, 
which was of short duration, for suddenly a 
great noise was heard, a noise which made the 
hearts of the missionaries nearly stop beating, 
and froze their blood. Att first it sounded like 
the distant rolling of big drums, then like the 
roaring of guns—and now they could easily 
distinguish it—the furious clamor of a great 
mob. “My God!’’ exclaimed Perkins, 
‘¢what is this?’’ and, followed by his sons 
and Goodwin, he rushed out. 

In the next room they met ‘¢ Jack,*’ who 
had just entered it. A frightful wound ex- 
tended across his head, his face was covered 
with blood, and his hands, all bloody, too, 
were desperately pressing a cloth oy his chest, 
over another wound. 

«¢ Master,’” he exclaimed, ‘‘ courage! I 
fear all is lost! che whole population is up 
in arms! They think you have taken the 
children to kill them and take their eyes and 
hearts! They are wild with rage and will 
murder all of you! Run through the back 
door to the Governor's palace ; perhaps he 
can protect you. Quick! Quick! Here 
they are coming !"" 

The infuriated populace was _ breaking 
through the front door, with the cries ‘of : 

*« Death to the pigs !"’ 

** Death to the foreigners !"’ 

« Death to the white devils !”” 

A minute more and they will reach the 
room where the five men are standing, mute, 
paralyzed with fear. 

«¢Oh,”” suddenly exclaimed Jack, ‘*I have 
an idea. Go—go in the next room, near the 
tree. Stay there !"” 

And with his bloody hands he pushed 
them. Hardly had he closed the door when 
the infuriated mob, with swords and spears 
and arrows, howling with rage, rushed at him 
and, inflicting twenty wounds upon him, 
pushed him with their arms, breaking through 
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the last door. But now they stopped, the 
sanguinary wretches, astounded at the sight 
before them. 

What is this great green tree, shining with 
a hundred lights, and all this gold and silver? 
What does it all mean? Here are the little 
Chinese children, not dead and mutilated, as 
they expected, but smiling happily, their arms 
filled with new clothes and toys of all kinds ! 

The mob had stopped at the door speech- 
less, breathless—surprised beyond words. 

And now, poor Jack, who had been thrown, 
covered with biood, to the very foot of the 
glorious tree, painfully raised himself on one 
of his elbows—and facing his countrymen 
** You fools!”” he said, ‘‘ you barbarians! Did 
I not tell you that your children were safe? 
Did I not tell you that these foreigners were 
noble and good? that they would never do 
harm to any one? While you were preparing 
to murder them they were amusing your 
children and feeding them—and giving them 
presents. Will you understand now that 
although they are foreigners their God, who 
teaches them to be good and kind to such 
ignorant brutes as we are—is a good God— 
is the right God—the God you will have to 
love—the God of the friends for whom I am 
glad to die !** 

And with this last word, Jack, the hideous 
looking Chinaman, fell back, dead. For a 
few moments the consternation was general. 
The missionaries, who, pale and frightened, 
had remained standing, unable to speak a word, 
now calm and reassured, went to their unfortu- 
nate servant. But it was too late. After 
ascertaining all was over for him, Dr. Perkins 
simply said, in Chinese, to the crowd. “He 
is dead !"" 

There was a long silence ; then the Chinese 
slowly entered the room in a line, and one 
after the other, kneeling down in front of the 
man they had killed, respectfully touched the 
floor with their foreheads. Quietly, noiselessly 
they went away, followed by the little children 
carrying their toys. 

In the big hall the missionaries were now 
alone, with the dead body of Jack—the many 
colored candles still burning brightly on the 
green Christmas tree. 

A. B. de Guerville. 


MRS. VAN ARSDALE’S NIECE 


Ack Randolph ascended to the upper deck, 
lit his cigar, and reflected on the untrust- 
worthiness of women in general and 

Mrs. Van Arsdale in particular. The latter 
lady had promised to take that boat from New 
England, escorting her niece, Miss Beatrix, to 
the city, and, naturally, she did not keep her 
word. Naturally also, when he got on at 
Newport and found that the steamer did not 
carry a single person he knew, and that he had 
no prospects of amusement beside smoking 
the bad cigars the Navigation Company pro- 
vided, and watching a plebeian crowd drink 
even more plebeian beer, he was nettled at the 
lady whose faithlessness had caused his present 
ennui. It was in early October. Nearly 
everyone of prominence had come back to 
town, and the season was to open in a few 
days with a cotillon given by Mrs. Van Ars- 
dale for the niece aforesaid. Randolph did 
not know the niece. He had heard her des- 
cribed as a paragon of the social virtues, but 
he was in the habit of discounting descriptions. 
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Mostly they were given by young men of in- 
flated enthusiasm, and he found it safer to 
subtract the discount from expectation than 
from realization; so the niece was to be 
placed, until tried, among the ordinary young 
women who said much and thought little. 

He found the ride very uninteresting. The 
usual quota of people were seasick in the 
cabin, and he had a narrow escape from a 
pallid young lady who wanted to find a com- 
fortable place to die. He fled, gasping, to the 
bow, and leaned far over the rail, watching 
the golden water dash into silver spray as the 
clean sharp prow cut into it. 

A young lady sitting some way in on the 
deck lowered her book and regarded him with 
calm curiosity. Randolph needed only two 
glances to decide that she was pretty, and a 
third glance, which took in the trim figure, the 
gray gown and a neat sailor hat, told him also 
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that she was a lady of breeding. He quickly 
scrambled into a position infinitely more dig- 
nified, and watched her with an air of apolo- 
getic justification. But she did not lift her 
eyes from the book she was reading, although 
a slight smile trembling around her mouth 
showed him that his return to self-conscious- 
ness had not passed unnoticed. 

Who was she? Certainly no one he knew, 
yet there was something unaccountably famil- 
iar in the clear-cut lines of the face. Where 
had he seen it before? He could not remem- 
ber ; and meanwhile, here he was staring at a 
lady in a way he would have reproved in a 
younger man. He arose and went astern, 
feeling that he had been doing something 
rude. 

The spires of Brooklyn were plainly visible 
in the reddening sunset before he ventured to 
return forward. She was sitting as before, the 





THB LESSING HAT AND COSTUME EXHIBIT AT VOGUE'S MODEL DOLL sHOW 


Skirt of striped silk—white, pale pink and green, ‘floriated. 
Purple velvet jacket bodice, with jeweled belt extending across 


back and sides, joined in front by white satin band. 
of white lace over vest in front. 


Full jabot 
Green gauze and straw broad- 


brimmed hat with rosebuds trimming. 


book in her lap, gazing far ahead where the 
sunlight would flash from glass windows and 
metal spires. He stopped and watched her 
silently, wondering again where he had seen 
that face. A man, evidently under the influ- 
ence of liquor, brushed roughly past him, out 
onto the forward deck. ‘The smell of the 
liquor momentarily sickened Randolph, and 
when he turned to look again, the man had 
staggered in front of the girl, and started to 
lay a hand on her shoulder. Randolph took 
three or four short steps and sent him sprawl- 
ing on the deck, whence two deck hands 
picked him and carried him below. It all 
went too quickly to seem real to Randolph, 
and he stood, almost wondering, while the 
girl was quietly thanking him for his bravery. 

‘<It wasn’t anything, you know,”’ he said 
afterward to his friends at the club. ‘¢I just 


gave him a push and he went over, and there 
she was thanking me as though I had done 
something.”’ 

The boat steamed slowly into the river, 
with Randolph and the girl together on the 





deck, she telling him how she had missed the 
lady she expected to meet at the boat, and so 
had come alone, thinking that in the hurry 
and confusion at the wharf her friends might 
have become lost in the crowd. 

‘‘I’m very glad that I could have been of 
assistance to you,’” said Randolph, simply. 

He handed her into a carriage at the wharf, 
and found himself listening with unaccount- 
able curiosity for the address she gave the 
driver. 

‘Van Arsdale, by Jove!*’ he said, ‘‘and 
she must be the niece. I think I shall go 
there next week.”’ 

‘«*A social function,’’ he observed, as he 
dismounted from his carriage on the night of 
Mrs. Van Arsdale’s cotillon, ‘*is never a suc- 
cess unless the people are so crowded as to be 
thoroughly uncomfortable.’” He fought his 
way through the crowds coming in and going 
out to the dressing-room, and met her on the 
stairs. There was no mistaking the fine face, 
and as she passed him he received a little 
smile and a half-nod of recognition. 
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When he left the dressing-room, the crowd 
had increased, and dancing had begun, so that 
he had no chance to be immediately presented 
to Mrs. Van Arsdale’s niece. That lady her- 
self regretted, with much volubility, that he 
had not come earlier ; she promised, however, 
to rescue the damsel at the earliest opportun- 
ity, and corral her until Randolph should meet 
her. The latter fancied two or three times 
that he caught glimpses of the face he was 
looking for, over the shoulders of the crowd, 
but the great wave of dancers and dowagers 
would swallow her up. ‘Toward the end of 
the evening he gave up looking for her, as the 
surest way to find her. ‘* The watched pot 
never boils,’’ he said, ‘‘I°ll see her surely be- 
fore the night is over. Meanwhile I will 
bear my cross with patience.’ 

He wandered out into the conservatory and 
lit a cigar surreptitiously. Through the half- 
open door came the sounds of the music half 
drowned by voices and laughter. Through 
the rifts between the houses opposite shone 
the white light from the arc lamps of the 
street behind, and over all was the clear cold 
atmosphere of a New York October. Idly 
he threw his cigar away and turned to go 
back. 

The girl of the steamer was in the doorway 
as he passed in, dressed in a quiet high gown, 
that, he reflected, was in much better taste 
than those of the ladies he could see through 
the doorway behind her. And again he re- 
ceived the same shy half-nod of recognition. 
But this time he was not going to let her go. 
*« I’ve been looking for you all the evening,”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I wanted to be introduced, 
you know, but Mrs. Van Arsdale had lost 
you. And now I stopped you—because I 
was afraid of Josing you—and we hardly need 
another introduction, do we?’’ Again the 
same quiet nod of assent, and the half-smile 
about the finely chiseled mouth. ‘‘Can't I 
get you an ice or something?’* he asked, ‘ or 
do you care to dance?” 

She shook her head slowly. ‘¢ Please let 
me pass,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m Miss Beatrix’s 
maid, and I have to help inthe dressing-room, 
you know.”” 

She went, and Randolph, turning, saw Mrs. 
Van Arsdale beaming in a beckoning smile, 
and holding by the hand a flabby-faced girl 
in very pronounced evening dress. He turned 
and walked deliberately out into the conser- 
vatory again, thinking what a joke the boys 
would consider it all. He wondered, had 
Mrs. Van Arsdale seen him a few minutes 
before. It might be rather awkward if she 
had, but 

“«Still, I'm not sorry that they missed that 
boat,’’ said Jack Randolph, thoughtfully. 
Hugh J. O’Brien. 
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Hilosophy is a very good thing, but who 
puts it into practice? We talk heroics, 
give good advice—loads of it—but we 

are not so apt to take it. In fact, I fear I regard 
advice and ‘‘ wise counsel’’ as an affront. I 
am not partial to it. I will use my old 
formula and add that ‘*I am bored”’ by it, 
and boredom with me expresses the very hight 
of mental suffering. 

Perhaps if I were changed into the blue- 
bloused man, whose lot I have so often en- 



























































vied, I would shake off forever this béte noir ; 
1 would say avaunt ! to this phantom. The 
Banquo ever present at my table would vanish 
into thin air. For, after all, being bored is a 
luxury. Ennui is a fashionable complaint, 
arising from an overflowing purse and time 
hanging heavily on one’s hands. A poor man 
is never its prey, any more than a woman 
without her refinements and her material com- 
forts can enjoy the delights of nervous pros- 
tration. 

To those who economize this disease finds 
its diagnosis in the asylum. I will never for- 
get a gentlewoman, very much reduced, whom 
I met in my youth—a woman who had passed 
her life amid abundance and plenty, and who 
was then sewing for a livelihood. The pit- 
tance she received was small, but in all her 
trouble, in her despair almost, in her future, 
which was as black as the present, there was 
no time for the luxury of brooding, and abso- 
lutely she seemed contented. Of course, I 
know well there were moments when in soli- 
tude she indulged in that bitter-sweet consola- 
tion of looking backward, but she never spoke 
of the past. Her own sweet influence and her 
refinement suggested it. She did not need to 
blazon it forth from the housetops. 

But I am straying and wandering like a lost 
sheep, or rather like a vessel without a steers- 
man ora pilot. I am again dolce far niente 
—it seems to be my existence these days— 
this time in a steamer chair watching a distant 
iceberg and waiting to be soon plunged into 
the thicknesses of the vapors off the Newfound- 
land banks. I have Meadows with me. He 
has been rather grum. I suppose it did cost 
him a pang to leave his wife and a little Mea- 
dows who had just made his appearance in 
the world but a few days before we sailed. 
The feelings of a husband and a father must 
be appreciated, and I suppose that were I in 
his place I should have been quite touched. 
But then servants are of tougher material 
and their sensibilities are not so easily pro- 
voked. 

The pride of motherhood is evinced in all 
domestic animals and even a house cat will 
cry and grieve over the loss of her kittens. 
But in the lower classes feelings of this kind 
are somewhat chilled. A funeral, after the 
first pangs of separation are over, becomes an 
occasion for festivities and passing around the 
**can.’’ Meadows, of course, does not like 
to leave his wife. She is well taken care of 
and he is making a livelihood for her. For 
the rest he is only a domestic ‘* Tommy 
Atkins."" He marches when he is com- 
manded to go. I did not hire a_ servant 
with sensibilities. I wanted a good human 
automaton. I pay him well. I treat him 
well. I never scold. That is out of the 
question. I admonish once, but my will is 
law and a fault is not committed a second 
time. 

And it was thus last evening a woman to 
whom I expressed these views, shrugged her 
shoulders and suggested I was cold, hard, sel- 
fish and inhuman. And she began to give 
advice, and thus became a bore in the twink- 
ling of an eye. I wonder how she treats her 
maid. The poor thing looks browbeaten and 
unhappy. I fear she has to stand many a 
severe tongue lashing from her sentimental 
mistress. How oddly people dress on a ship. 
I always wear old clothes, comfortable and 
warm. A suit of tweeds has done service for 
me year after year in my annual jaunts. I 
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dislike crossing very much this time of the 
year because the ships are crowded, and you 
are apt to meet so many men you know who 
think you should play shuffleboard, so many 
women to whom you are expected to pay at- 
tention. And just now I am not in that 
mood. I need the trip to think. I have 
much to reflect upon, much to arrange in my 
mind, difficult plans to consider, difficult ideas 
to put in order. One week almost out of the 
reach of civilization, of newspapers, of every 
distraction except people, it is always to me 
an intermezzo in the drama of life, and the 
melody of the waves soothes me. 

I have general purchasing to do this year. 
I shall furnish a home in town next winter. I 
shall choose liveries and carriages, and other 
necessities. I shall interview numerous ser- 
vants. Meadows, of course, will help me in 
this. He has always attended to my house- 
hold ; but then, perhaps, I should this summer 
look a little into matters myself. I shall not 
be very gay. I will not attempt to go out 
during the London season, but I will have to 
remain in that city until the end of June. At 
one time I thought my lot or my fortune was 
to livethere. I love England and the English 
people, but the Fates have decided otherwise. 
I love my own country more, and, besides— 
what is a man without a country, and where, 
after all, can we get our own comforts, and as 
many of them as we can in America? People 
go abroad for economy. They live in lodg- 
ings, in apartments, in hotels, in pensions, in 
localities they would look at with scorn in 
America. 

All large capitals require much money. I 
do not believe in economy in traveling. I 
would not live abroad unless it were befitting 
my station, and with the retinue of servants I 
would be obliged to employ, and the entertain- 
ments which I feel that I should give, I would 
find that the cost would be double. No; al- 
though I am a cosmopolitan, I have made my 
choice. I am enlisted under the stars and 
stripes, and I confess—perhaps for more than 
one reason—that I felt a certain sadness arising 
within me when the hoarse whistle of the ship 
croaked a dismal farewell when we backed 
from the dock and glided swiftly past the 
hights of Staten Island, bright in their new 
Easter vernal dress, and so out to sea. 
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THE ART INTEREST 


AMERICANS IN THE 


PARIS SALON—MISS CE- 
CELIA BEAUX, OF PHILADELPHIA, Dis- 
TANCES ALL HER FEMININE FRENCH 
RIVALS—IN THE ART CRITIC'S OPIN- 
ION SPINSTER IS A GOOD WORD, 
WHEREAS WOMAN BACHELOR IS 
VULGAR—THE NEW ILLUS- 





TRATOR'’S CLUB HAS A 
HOUSE-WARMING 
REVENUES OF THE MUSEUMS OF FRANCE 


UNDER A RECENT RULING OF 
THE CHAMBER OF 
DEPUTIES 


Ith the opening of the Paris salons 

\ y each spring comes the usual chorus, 

sometimes louder and sometimes 
fainter and smaller, of the undue importance 
and artistic value of the contributions of the 
foreign painters, among which the Americans 
figure conspicuously. This chorus, which 
has always an undertone of lamentation, is 
sometimes very genuine in the mouths of the 
Parisian critics and journalists, and sometimes 
is evidently set up as a club and a menace to 
the neglectful native artists who are not main- 
taining the superiority of the national art as 
they should. 

This year this annual demonstration— 
which, naturally, does not lose anything in 
its translation in the American journals—is a 
trifle stronger than usual, and the list of 
American representatives in the Palais de 
l'Industrie and on the Champ de Mars is 
quite a long one, including many new names. 
The woman painter, whose works now con- 
stitute so very important a portion of our 
domestic exhibitions, is amply represented in 
this list, and one of the more important of the 
international art critics, M. Henri Rochefort, 
devotes one of his cabled-over paragraphs to 
a Philadelphia lady whose reputation has been 
steadily rising for the last few years both with 
the artists and with the public, till it now 
stands among the highest in the country, 
‘¢Mlle. Cecilia Beaux exhibits for the first 
time in France. She has six pictures, which 
fully justify the high reputation she enjoys in 
the United States. I am compelled to 
admit, not without some chagrin, that not one 
of our female artists, Mlle. Abbema included, 
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‘6 THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING” 
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is strong enough to compete with the lady 
who has given us this year the ‘ Portrait of 
Dr. Grier.” Composition, flesh texture, sound 
drawing, everything is there, without affecta- 
tion and without seeking for effect.*’ 

Some light may perhaps be thrown on the 
much-discussed question of the nefarious in- 
fluence of matrimony on art by a consideration 
of the number of married ladies whose names 
figure among the first of these good painters, 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, who has just 
been elected to the honorable post of Vice- 
President of the New York Water-Color Club, 
Mrs. Macmonnies, Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Dewey, 
Mrs. Sewell, Mrs. Herter, Mrs. Prelwitz and 
Mrs. Sears, of Boston, to enumerate only 
some of the more excellent. Even with Miss 
Beaux’s puissant aid, this is a difficult list for 
the spinsters to eclipse, clever as they are. 
(** Spinsters’’ is a very much better word than 
the vulgar and new-fangled phrase, ‘* woman- 
bachelors,”’ which, following their custom of 
claiming everything masculine in sight, these 
advanced females wish to adopt.) 

M. Rochefort’s opinions on art, incident- 
ally, offer a curious contrast with his somewhat 
explosive political sentiments. His views on 
pictures and statues, expressed with the free- 
dom and directness that might naturally be 
expected, are rather conservative than radical 
and destructive, and are marked by a general 
technical appreciation, breadth of judgment 
and liberalness on the score of imagination 
that are not always to be met with. 

A new artists’ society has been added to 
the number already in existence in this city, 
the Illustrators’ Club, which held a house- 
warming in its rooms, No. 95 Fifth Avenue, 
on the evening of April 25th. The Salma- 
gundi Club was originally considered as rather 
an organization of illustrators, and their first 
exhibitions, a few years back, were restricted 
to works in black and white and in sculpture, 
but with increasing age and dignity and mate- 
rial comfort these limitations have been out- 
grown. 

After an agitation extending over twenty 
years, and in which the proposition has been 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies no less 
than eight times, the national museums of 
France, that is to say, those of the Louvre, of 
the Luxembourg, of Versailles and of Saint 
Germain, have been established on a financial 
basis which will enable them to contest the 
possession of the rarest and most valuable 
works with all the museums of Europe. This 
measure, voted by the Chamber on the zoth 
of March last, grants personalité civile to these 
institutions, permitting them to receive dona- 
tions and legacies, and to administer their 
peculiar patrimony henceforth independent and 
autonomous: the definite creation of the 
Caisse des Musées. The annual revenue 
which these four museums will have at their 
disposal from the first of January, 1896, is 
nearly 400,000 francs, of which 162,000 francs 
are granted annually by the state, 45,000 come 
from the sale of casts and prints, 13,000 from 
the legacies of Bareiller and Sevéne, and 150 
to 180,000 from the revenues of the half the 
product of the sale of the diamonds of the 
Crown. Would that some such sum were at 
the disposal of our museums. 


Mr. Darvey: ‘*Does your wife always 
have the last word ?”’ 

Mr. McBripe : ‘* My wife is not so selfish 
as that. She gives it to me.”’ 














MOINEAU—-NEW COLOR FOR TAILOR-MADE 
GOWNS—BAREGES AND LINONS FOR 
THE SMARTEST SUMMER GOWNS— 
VELVET DOTTED LINONS 
THE LATEST PARIS 
NOVELTY 


Old winds in April and May are the arch 
enemies of new fashions. Nature and 
art should form a closer compact. We 

catch only the most tantalizing glimpses and 
fugitive snatches of this entrancing dress 
comedy, in which we are all so deeply inter- 
ested, and so eager to take a share in. The 
spring hat is the only part of our attire that is 
able to hold its own from the moment it puts 
in its first appearance. It is a bold and fear- 
less leader, defiant and imperturbable. Noone 
has ever seen one that did not wear an assured 
and victorious expression and betray a smiling 
self-glorification in every inch of ribbon and 
in every flower branch with which it was 
trimmed. It seems to be conscious that it is a 
harbinger of balmy winds and sunny skies, and 
can afford to bear with bland serenity and 
philosophic spirit its intimate companionship 
with unsympathetic furs, coats and woollen 
gowns. 

But at last the day arrives when perfect har- 
mony is established between nature and man, 
and both are looking their best. Inthe streets 
from morning until night the great towns are 
having a full-dress parade, men and women 
disporting the smartest clothes with floral gala 
on every breast. Everybody is looking years 
younger, handsomer, happier. As youths and 
maidens pass there is a pulse and swing of 
exhilaration in the air that makes the simple 
fact of living delightful. 

In the world of fashions old numbers have 
vanished and new ones taken their place very 
practically. There are a hundred charming 
ways and devices for everything we are wearing. 

Tailor-made gowns in spring colors are 
more attractive than ever. The skirt and 
jacket costumes are the necessity of the day, 
and they are made with a great deal of chic, 
as we may see constantly. They now fit the 
back to perfection and cling to it, and the 
loose fronts show the sides of the figure, 
which is a marked improvement. Only the 
best tailors understand the secret of doing it. 
There is a new color in cloth called moineau. 
Nothing else will do but that. It is neither 
gray nor beige, but a little of both. 

If you order coat and skirt at the best 
places you will find your skirt untrimmed but 
faultless. Your jacket will be molded to your 
figure, except directly in front, where it will 
close with two large mother-of-pearl buttons 
and hang loose from the bust down. A nar- 
row opening above will reveal a mousseline 
white or créme chemisette, plissé, of course. 
Then broad revers and Medici collar cut in 
one will turn over, and the material will be 
white poplin or moire, and it may have 
or may not have an edge of guipure. You 
will have a wide mousseline cravate ending in 
a wide bow without ends, in this case, and 
the wrists of your gigot coat sleeves wili be 
trimmed with a fine plissé flounce, and you 
will notice how very close the lower sleeve 
will fit. Then, too, you will discover that 
you have two very smart little pockets, one at 
the bottom of right front, the other at the top 
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of left front. Never use them, or your jacket 
will be ruined. Your linings will be accord- 
ing to your own choosing, and naturally noth- 
ing could be lovelier. You will then order, 
most likely, a turban of shaded green straw 
with a wreath of small yellow roses and foliage 
quite buried in a quilling of changeable green 
and pale tan tulle. Nothing so becoming 
have you worn ina month or so. Your par- 
asol will probably be tan and white diamond 
check of heavy brocade with a green satin 
border about six or seven inches wide, and the 
stick will be of green lacquer with a crystal 
ball mount. With your patent leather ties, 
white gloves, white veil with brown chenile 
dots you will be mise a ravir, which you have 
the air of knowing perfectly and enjoying. 

No one seems to be tiring of white satin or 
moire adjunct to gowns or jackets. Plastrons, 
revers and cols are met in numbers at all the 
smart functions. White and créme mousseline 
de soie is another one of the ‘¢ steadies.’’ 
Few accessories suit all ages so well, and the 
secret of success always lies in a thing being 
becoming, and what wonder our good-looking 
days are so short. At an afternoon concert 
at the Waldorf lately I was as convinced—as 
I always have been—that a handsome black 
gown is an ideal street dress for most women, 
especially if they can boast of fine figures. 
The one that won my admiration was of black 
canvas cloth, very silky, and made over black 
glacé. A tailor-made skirt, severely simple 
but the perfection of grace; a close-fitting 
jacket bodice with fronts curving outward and 
corners rounded, and tailor coat sleeves. An 
ivory -white satin collar with gem écru guipure 
antique on the edge. It formed a high, square 
yoke in the back, and spread over the whole 
bodice in front, stretching out into sharp, wide 
points at the bust, resting on the sleeves. The 
fastening was on the left shoulder. There 
was a high flaring satin collar with ruff of lace 
(point d’esprit), which continued in a double 
jabot down the front of collar and lost itself 
under the rounding fronts. The wrists of 
sleeves had plissé ruffles of the same lace. A 
most becoming black straw hat added to the 
cachet of the gown. A wreath of green roses 
with an upstanding black feather in the back, 
the roses smothered in black and green tulle, 
were the materials used in combining great 
distinction with elegance. The manuer of 
achieving that defies description, but few re- 
main insensible to the effect of it when pro- 
duced. 

Who does not find the greatest charm given 
a bodice by trimming it with a Persian taffeta 
handkerchief? What with the brilliant change- 
able tones of the silk foundations, and the 
superb colorings and Oriental designs, they are 
entrancing acquisitions. They come under 
the smartest French achievements, as I men- 
tioned in some earlier paper. ‘The centre is 
cut out to allow of collar undulations, and to 
render them capable of being variously draped 
to suit different figures. So far they remain 
an exclusive mode, lifted above other pretty 
things which have become shoppy. 

Broché grenadines with bright satin flowers 
enframed in scrolls of velours bear the seal of 
elegance and fitness for dowagers. 

They are made up—as nearly all transparene 
stuffs are—over changeable taffetas with the 
most admirable effect. 


Illustrated Hints to Little Dressmakers, 
page 346. 























THE TAILOR-MADE EXHIBITS OF TUNA & MOOSBRUGGER AT VOGUE’S MODEL DOLL SHOW 


Upper figures show back and front of same jacket. Purple cloth overskirt of plaided check in purple, gray, and reddish 
brown. Central figure and one to left, back and front of English worsted, steel-blue binding, steel-blue and gold thread braid. 
Right figure’ in panel, brown coat with green waistcoat. Lower left figure, tan English whipcord, fancy waistcoat, and jacket 
strapped. Figure to right, light brown broadcloth, demi-waistcoat of white cloth overlaid with silver and brown braid. 
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MUSIC 


LAST SYMPHONY CONCERT 


He fifth and Jast symphony concert 

i took place on Saturday, 18 April. 

In spite of the oppressive heat a 
large audience gathered to listen to Schu- 
mann:s magnificent Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat (the Rhenish). The work was played 
throughout with fire and enthusiasm, which 
somewhat atoned for occasional roughness. 
Mr. Damrosch caused a slight monotony to 
be perceptible, because he took the time of 
the three slow portions (latter part of the 
second; the third and fourth movements ) 
almost alike in each case. The fourth move- 
ment (Feierlich ) showed the superb brass of 
the symphony orchestra to the best possible 
advantage. it was a delight to listen to the 
pure intonation and splendid piano effects of 
the horns and trombones. 

Mlle, Szumowska played Saint-Saéns’s con- 
certo in G minor with great technical finish, 
But it seems that over the technical execu- 
tion she forgot to infuse the proper feeling 
into the notes. At any rate she has not 
proved that she possesses, as yet, individuality. 
The Scherzo was played by far the most satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Ffranggon Davies sang the Templar’s 
soliloquy from Sullivan's Ivanhoe, If we 
may judge the opera from this excerpt (which 
is really not fair) it is no wonder that Mr. 
Sullivan’s first grand opera proved a complete 
fiasco in Berlin. It is hard to believe that 
the composer of the exquisite and melodious 
Mikado is responsible for this tedious and 
labored soliloquy, in which there is nothing 
to arrest our attention. In regard to Mr. 
Davies I can only repeat what I said of him 
in my criticism of the last Philharmonic con- 
cert: It is to be regretted that this fine 
artist wastes his energies on worthless stuff. 
Judging from various programmes on which 
the name of this talented singer figures, I 
suspect that he is attempting to make pro- 
paganda for English music ; for such he sings 
exclusively when the choice of selection is 
left to him. 

Such a proceeding is carrying patriotism 
decidedly too far, The English have as yet 
produced not a single great composer, for 
their much-boasted Handel was born and edu- 
cated in Germany. Sir Arthur Sullivan is the 
only Englishman, or more correctly Briton, 
who -has gained universal recognition as a 
master of lighter opera. His only attempt 
at grand opera, Ivanhoe, was a signal failure. 

It was a very happy idea of Mr. Damrosch 
to close the programme with three overtures 
widely different in style. Gluck’s overture 
to Iphigenia in Aulis (with close by Wagner ) 
has only historic interest, and left the audi- 
ence pretty cool, while Weber’s magnificent 
Freischiitz overture called forth enthusiastic 
applause, Tschaikowski’s noisy and lengthy 
overture to Romeo and Juliet failed to give 
pure enjoyment. Full of interesting details, 
it becomes by endless repetitions tiresome and 
monotonous, while the frightfully noisy and 
inartistic instrumentation offends theear. If 
I did not know the title, and were asked to 
guess what the composer had intended to por- 
tray, I would probably answer : ‘* The tor- 
tures of the damned in hell.”’ 


EXCESSIVE WAGNER CULT 
At the close of this present concert season 
it is well to bear in mind that the Philhar- 
monic Society was the only one of our great 
orchestral bodies which celebrated the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of Bee- 
thoven’s birth by the splendid performance 
of a programme consisting exclusively of 
Beethoven's works. It was this Society also, 
which in 1891 interpreted a Mozart pro- 
gramme in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of this master’s death. 
It is not too much to hope that next winter 
this Society will, undoubtedly, offer the pub- 
lic a Schubert programme to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of this genius’s 
birth. Such reverence for the great sym- 
phonic writers proves that the Philharmonic 
Society has not yielded to the blind Wagner 
admiration that has raged in this city during 
the past winter. 
New York is no longer satisfied to pay to 
Wagner his just tribute as the greatest of all 
dramatic composers, but there seems to be a 


strong tendency to give undue prominence to 
the Bayreuth master in our concerts. This 
is carrying a just Wagner admiration decidedly 
too far. Wagner having written more great 
works than any other dramatic composer, it 
is but a matter of simple justice that he should 
rule our operatic stage. Beethoven, being the 
greatest master of absolute music, should, for 
a similar reason, exercise supreme control on 
the concert stage. It is matter for sincere 
regret that excerpts from Wagner’s works are 
found far too frequently on ‘concert pro- 
grammes. 

Many of Beethoven’s sublime works are 
thus comparatively neglected. When do we 
have an opportunity to listen to his immortal 
overtures? The only one that receives its 
proper share of attention is the Leonora, No. 
3- Egmont and Coriolanus are heard once 
in a while—far too seldom. Fidelio, Leon- 
ora, No. 2, Prometheus, Kénig Stephan, 
Zur Weihe des Hauses and others are hardly 
more than so many names to our concert 
public. Even in regard to the symphonies 
there is a certain neglect. The second, sixth, 
(Pastoral) and eighth are heard but rarely, 
and at great intervals: And what is the rea- 
son for this unpardonable neglect? The 
answer must be: The excessive Wagner cult. 

No concert season for several years has 
passed without providing several Wagner 
programmes in concert performances, But 
where are our Beethoven programmes? The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra seems to have 
established a rule to devote one concert each 
season to Wagner. There is neither pro- 
priety nor necessity for this. People know 
Wagner’s works by heart, and love them 
dearly. Thus, there is no longer any need to 
spread and popularize these works by concert 
performances. Things were different some 
years ago when Wagner had not yet been so 
firmly established. Concert performances at 
that time served to unfold the grandeur and 
beauty of this composer’s works to the unin- 
itiated by offering them portions at a time, 
and thus gradually preparing them to appre- 
ciate a work in its entirety. That mission 
has been fulfilled. To foster and cherish our 
love for Wagner is now the duty of opera- 
houses, and the concert organizations have a 
similar duty toward Beethoven and the other 
great symphonic masters. 

Wagner concerts are no longer given with 
an educational object in view, but solely for 
the pleasure it gives the audience to listen to 
this music. In consequence, we think too 
little of Beethoven—the gigantic Beethoven, 
who, after all, is the greatest musician that 
ever lived. Our great orchestral societies 
should remember this, It would only be a 
just tribute to the memory of Beethoven’s 
heaven-born genius to devote one programme 
each season exclusively to this master’s com- 
positions, which after three score and ten 
years are as fresh and impressive as when 
they were first penned. 


THE NEW SEISMOLOGY 


Rofessor John Milne, F,R.S., who re- 
P cently lectured before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, London, on the new 
seismology, has devoted twenty years to the 
study of earthquakes in Japan, and has now 
settled down in the Isle of Wight, where he 
has established am observatory to study the 
new seismology, or the unfelt movements of 
the earth’s crust, These consist of local dis- 
turbances which apparently indicate that the 
geological evolution of his island home has 
not yet ceased; but whether it is growing or 
breaking up he does not yet say. Some of 
the earthquakes which he records were, he 
blushingly remarks, ‘‘made in Germany,”’ 
while others may have come from the Anti- 
podes. Professor Milne is not able to photo- 
graph the interior of our earth; but from the 
rate at which earthquake motion is trans- 
mitted through it, he tells us that the rigidity 
of the earth is greater than has hitherto been 
supposed. Now he advocates a seismic survey 
of the world. He is also able to record the 
daily tiltings and the storms of tremors which 
affect the surface of the earth and interfere 
with the routine of observatories. Much of 
his work has been intensely practical, and 
Japan can now congratulate herself that earth- 
quakes may come and go, but that the loss of 
life and property will be very much less than 
formerly. Another application of his work 
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has been the invention of instruments which 
record the jolting on railway lines, and even 
detect faults in the construction not visible to 
the eye, In Japan the yse of these has re- 
sulted in the saving of expense on the railway 
lines, and Milne believes that their use in this 
country would add to the comfort of the tra- 
velling public, and would diminish the chance 
of accidents. 

Many of Prefessor Milne’s numerous writ- 
ings are somewhat dry; but when he ex- 
pounds his discoveries himself viva voce, they 
are anything but dry, for he has all the gifts 
of a popular expositor of scientific matters, as 
the crowded audience at Burlington House 
lately testified. Professor Milne is married 
to a Japanese lady, who, if she does not share 
her husband’s scientific tasks, is an adept in 
all the rules of one of the most charming and 
least-known in Europe of Japanese arts, that 
of arranging flowers—an art that has a tech- 
nique and convention of its own.—The 
Sketch. 
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either the bodice of the Lride’s gown or those 
of her maids. 

You may ask any dozen women who were 
present at the ceremony to describe any of 
the bodices, and they will only be able to 
generalize that the bride’s was of course a 
high-necked affair, with a lot of tulle, chiffon 
or real lace, and long or elbow sleeves, as the 
case may have been. 

In point of color, material and general 
effect the maids’ gowns will be very accur- 
ately described, but rarely will the detail of 
their bodices be given if they are wrought 
finely or with any intricacy. This is rather 
encouraging to those who cannot be lavishly 
extravagant about their wedding gown, or 
require of their maids to gown themselves ex- 
pensively. In a processional function of this 
character an effective simplicity is far more 
telling than any fine elaborateness. The 
mode of the hour ties all church brides down 
to wearing ivory-white satin Duchesse, but 
who that has seen a young, pretty bride robed 


THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER 


This effective, but simple gown, can be easily made in a thin material, 
such as grenadine, canvas, or muslin, over silks, or in cotton, over a skirt of 


the same. 


The upper skirt can be made by any good pattern. 
the foundation, being only fastened to it at the belt. 


rows of velvet ribbons. 


It is separate from 
It is trimmed with 


The foundation skirt (for which an old silk dress may be used) is finished 
at the edge with narrow ruffles of the thin material. 
The bodice is a plain loose blouse trimmed with rows of the velvet, 


slightly overhanging the belt in front. 


wide sash. 


The collar is of silk, as is also the 


If cotton material is used the trimming may be of insertion, plaid ribbon, 


or ribbon the color of the sash, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


PRETTY WEDDINGS-——-GREEN THE CRAZE FOR 
BRIDESMAIDS’ GOWNS, HATS AND BAN- 
QUETS——-HOW ELDERLY GRANDMOTH- 

ERS SHOULD DRESS—-COMMEN- 
DATION OF COQUETRY IN 
DRESS FOR ELDERLY 
MEN AND WOMEN 


T is rather a singular fact that the on- 
lookers at a church wedding—the eager, 
interested guests (I refer more particu- 

larly to the ladies invited), find it next to im- 
possible to remember anything at all about 


and veiled in white tulle gliding to the altar 
in this beauteous drapery can ever wish she 
had worn satin instead ? 

The only novelty—an innovation at wed- 
dings this spring—has been the craze of 
having maids dressed in green, to the exclu- 
sion of the old favorites, rose-pink, blue, 
yellow and mauve. At an out-of-town wed- 
ding a short time ago the four bridesmaids 
wore lovely gowns of white mousseline de 
soie, embroidered in white silk dots. The 
bodices were round and draped with short 
fichus crossed at the bust and caught on the 
left by a large green rose and foliage. They 
wore coquettish Lamballe hats of green tulle 

(Continued on page 348.) 
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Fig. 3235 —Bicyclinz costume for girl or school 
age in checked cheviot, tan barred with white ana 
black rays. Basque bodice, white piqué collar, 
belted with white kid beit. Gigot sleeves; white 
mull chemisette and stock. 

Fig. 3229 —Casino gown. Skirt in panels of trans- 
parent beige linen, embroidered in white, and white 
taffeta incrusted with lace. Narrow panel in front of 
white mousseline de soie puffings, strapped with band 
ot mauve velvet. White taffeta revers on cither side, 
incrusted with lace and bordered with lace, finished 
at the bottom with mauve velvet bows and buckles. 
Round bedice of embroidered linen, with striped 
corslet of mauve velvet andlace. Pointed lace chem- 





isette, with stock and bow. White taffeta elbow 
sleeves, lace incrustations. Lace flounce jockeys. 
Fig 3251—Walking gown, Black canvas skirt 
over black silk, untrimmed, White silk basque, 
bodice and sleeves covered in bias stripes with narrow 
black Chantilly sewed close together. White mous- 
seline de soie plastron, Epaulettes of white lisse 
appliquéd with black lace. Stock to match. 


Fig. 3178 —Full-dress collet. Creneliated yoke of 
ombré taffets, rose-pink, lilac and biue ruched with 
white mousseline de soie, laid over a deep plissé 
flounce of white mousseline. White mousseline ruf 
with black velvet bows and long ends back and front. 








(Continued from page 346) 
shirred, with quillings and long scarf draperies, 
and on one side smart white taffeta bows, up- 


standing, Broad sasHes of three thicknesses 
of green tulle floated over the gowns in the 
back, giving an ideal lightness and grace, 
Maidenhair bouquets were carried tied with 
long white satin ribbons- The effect was 
unique and charming, and.so harmonious 
with the youth and freshness of their years. 

At another beautiful wedding the maids 
wore gowns of green mousseline de soie 
trimmed on the bottom with green ruchings 
and worn over white silk slips. The full 
green bodices were held in by broad Empire 
belts of white satin ribbon, fastening at the 
back with silver buttons. Quaint shoulder 
capes of white tulle, ruched all over with 
narrow green and white plaitings and high 
ruff to match, was an exquisite arrangement 
of color and form and immensely becoming. 
Their hats were built on the latest Paris 
mode], the brims turning down over the hair, 
of white tulle, enwreathed with the finest 
green crépe foliage, which is the latest fad 
for summer floral garniture. 

Combinations of green with pale blue, 
yellow, rose-pink mauve and lilac may be 
used with much originality in lieu of com- 
minglings of white and those favorite colors 
so long in vogue. The great desideratum is 
that bridesmaids’ gowns should be light and 
crisp and proper harmony preserved in the 
accompanying hats, 

Colored Brussels net—the silk variety— 
mingled with white makes an entrancing 
gown and gives more service than can be ex- 
pected of tulle. 

The bewildering mass of dress materials 
spread out on shop counters is enough to 
bring a woman who has not the happy faculty 
of knowing what she should have and what 
she can afford to pay for to the verge of des- 
pair. The consistency of our lives and our 
needs is not the pleasing foundation of many 
wardrobes, hence do we see so much unfit- 
ness and absurdity perambulating town high- 
ways and village streets. Certain gowns are 
always fit for all stations, for all conditions. 

Among these are the much in vogue mo- 
hair, the summer taffeta, the foulard, the 
lawn, grass-linen, and holland. No woman 
can fail to be always well dressed who makes 
such a selection, No age is debarred from 
this choice, the only difference to be made is 
in the choice of color and design, united to 
the manner of having the gowns built. 
Young girls of school age, young women 
who have entered society, are each identified 
by a befitting style and an appropriateness of 
toilette, that is so well classified that if one 
has any taste or any knowledge of dress at all 
they cannot go very far astray. 

The woman who causes the great blot on 
the summer-piazza picture is frequently the 
mother of quite a smart-looking girl, or her 
grandmother. In fact the grandmothers of 
this generation are generally one of two 
things — absurdly youthful exhibits, be- 
flounced, beribboned and betrimmed to ex- 
cess, or careless and frumpy, and shockingly 
dowdy at all times. The sensation of meet- 
ing a charmingly mise old lady, dainty and 
fresh as a girl, pardessus and pardessous, her 
hair and teeth beautifully cared for, is not 
given us as often as we could wish. Yet it is 
the very thing we would all take the most 
delight in. In old age the cultivation of per- 
sonal coquetry in both sexes should be assidu- 
ously fostered by every member of the family. 

Men and women have more need of that 
attribute when their locks are silvered than 
perhaps at any other period of their lives. 
The many advantages are that it keeps them 
young, it wins them friends, it forces a recog- 
nition of their earnest desire to adorn the 
society to which they belong, to become in- 
terested in it, and make themselves an addi- 
tion and attraction to their circle of family 
and friends, who, as things are, seize the first 
opportunity to put them on the shelf. 

Hints on the toilets of elderly grandmothers 
would involve many, many pages—enough 
_ to make a little book in itself. A few sug- 
' gestions are in season—and not out of place 
in this short paper—and the first one will be 
the banishmens of hair dyes, if they are used, 
and in their place the weekly shampoo of 
castile soap and water. It will be then the 


hairdresser’s province to supply proper braids 





and puffs to dress the hair becomingly, and 
suggest pretty little lace and ribbon coiffures 
for the morning. The manicure will attend 
to the hands, and the pedicure make it possi- 
ble for pretty hose and shoes to be worn in- 
doors and out, <A mere bagatelle in the way 
of outlay will furnish these necessities. 

At home black gowns, unless one is in 
deep mourning, should be tabooed, and so 
should those funereal grays and drabs which 
are considered by many the proper garb 
of age. Quite the contrary, old ladies should 
wear pretty delicate colors, or colored designs 
on white or pale grounds, and all-white with 
colored ribbons, for house toilets. Their 
négligés and slippers should be dainty and 
a handsome silk or satin tea gown they 
should never be without. The best of laces 
should be theirs. 


tage to the woman herself, and would cause 
her to take active steps in many a case where 
now she simply sighs and says ** poor thing ! ”’ 

Then, too, such a badge would make obli- 
gatory the support of the municipal police, 
now only. grudgingly afforded to the women 
who. know that they are entitled to it and 
have the courage to insist that it be given as 
the law demands. 

It is true I am small, and not stylishly 
dressed, but I am determined, and when 
roused to righteous indignation, not afraid of 
anybody, even a policeman; but with all the 
good will in the world I don’t find many com- 
rades of my own sex as ready to rush into the 
fray asIam. Possibly this is because our sex 
rarely loves fighting “ for the pure joy av it.”” 
as our friend Private Mulvaney says, but I 
am convinced that there are a large number 





SWEETHEART 


SWEETHEART—VOGUE’S DO- 
MESTIC PET SERIES 


Iss Bessie Vinton’s puss, Sweetheart, 
M was awarded three prizes at the cat 
show held in Springfield, Mass., 
in January, 1896, (1) for the finest coat, 
(2) size, (3) beside which he was given by 
vote the highest prize as the handsomest and 
most popular cat in the show. Sweetheart is 
an Angora, American bred; weighs seven- 
teen pounds ; color, silver and white. Heis 
two years old, 


IN BEHALF OF THE VICTIMS 
OF HUMAN CRUELTY 


T has often occurred to me in the course 

I of my fight against cruelty to animals 

in our city streets that a great deal of 
good might be done were the S. P. C. A. to 
organize a ** Woman’s Auxiliary,’’ composed 
of its earnest supporters among the gentler 
sex, 

Not but what women are already among 
the most useful and powerful allies of this 
society, which in its reports has more than 
once acknowledged its indebtedness to them 
for some of its ** best cases,’’ but that organ- 
ization, with the combined sense of responsi- 
bility and power afforded by the possession of 
a positive status, would not only be a great 
help to those already at work, but would 
draw in a great many others who at present are 
too timid to act without the shield of official 
or semi-official position, 

I think I have spoken before of the effect 
almost invariably produced on the human 
brute when he finds he has attracted the cen- 
sure of a stylishly dressed woman ; if in ad- 
dition to her words that woman could produce 
a badge of some sort, carrying with it convic- 
tion of her right to interfere, not only would 
the brute be more readily cowed, but the 
moral support would be of immense advan- 
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of humane women who would be quite ready 
to take up the good fight were they able to 
produce credentials backed up by the authority 
of the S. P. C. A. 

The big missionary societies and the Sal- 
vation Army have ‘* Women’s Auxiliaries,”’ 
so why not the S. P. C. A.? My idea would 
be to make the membership conditions easy, 
e. g., a fee of $1 a year, and a twenty-five 
cent badge, for there are plenty of women 
who would be efficient workers who could 
not afford the $5 membership fee of the So- 
ciety (I can’t myself), yet who would be glad 
to join such an Auxiliary League. 

In view of the fact that the society’s of- 
ficers are not as numerous as the police force 
(though they would almost need to be prop- 
erly to patrol this big city), and that a goodly 
number of them are, at present busy in the 
work of comprehending ‘‘ vagrom dogs and 
cats,’’ I believe such a league could do untold 
gocd. Cc. 


WUZZA 


Obody thought Wuzza was a beautiful 
N cat. That is, nobody but the Irish 


cook and her friends. They used 
to admire her. She was a little stumpy crea- 
ture. Her body was stumpy, her legs were 
stumpy, and her tail was very stumpy. 

She looked as if she had been meant for 
a white cat, but someone had accidently 
splattered her with ink. One eye and one 
ear were black, and this gave her face a 
crooked, one-sided look. Her hind legs re- 
minded one of sausages dressed in long black 
stockings. 

Wuzza’s favorite playmate was a black dog 
named Darnytte. They used to race and tear 
through the halls and around the furniture 
like mad things. Then when Wuzza grew 
tired she gave him a final scratch and re- 
treated under the kitchen stove. 

Darnytte would stand before it barking 


and trying to lure her out. If she did not 
come he would shut his eyes, squeeze under 
the stove, catch her by the neck or tail, as 
most convenient, and haul her out, struggling 
and spitting. Then the romp would recom- 
mence until Wuzza sought refuge on top of 
the dresser, where he could not reach her. 

Though she often scratched Darnytte her- 
self, she was his fierce champion in outside 
quarrels. Darnytte often engaged in street 
fights. Wuzza could recognize his bark or 
yelp a block away, and out she would fly, 
down the street and into the midst of the 
fight. That always settled matters, for there 
are very few dogs that will brave an angry 
cat, 

Wuzza developed quite a taste for fighting, 
and would not allow any dog, big or little, 
inside the boundary of her own yard, 

The only exception was an English terrier, 
who had known her since her kittenhood. 
He was a dignified little dog, treating her 
always with a respectful reserve, Wuzza 
would sit with her front paws curled under 
her, and her tail lashing, and glower at him 
as he nosed about the yard. Only twice did 
Wuzza break through this rule that she had 
laid down in regard to Jack. Once was 
when he quarrelled with Darnytte over a bone, 
and then she promptly flew at him and sent 
him rolling over and over down the terrace. 

The other occasion was when her master 
and mistress left home, and she was sent on 
a visit to the terrier’s owner. She was car- 
ried to her temporary home wrapped in a red 
shawl, and people turned to stare after the 
lumpy, moving bundle that gave forth such 
angry growls. Her first act upon her release 
was to fly at the terrier, who was innocently 
standing near, watching the unwrapping of 
the shawl, Utterly taken by surprise, he fled 
with a dismayed yelp, and Wuzza hard after 
him. 

Either homesickness or the strangeness of 
her new surroundings soured Wuzza’s not re- 
markably sweet temper. Every day after 
that, about noon, she sat on the porch, and 
the moment the tefrier came in the gate she 
flew at him. He generally tore into the 
house with Wuzza riding on his back, and 
rushed under the sofa, scraping her off. 
Then she would retreat to the depths of a 
chair and sit there glaring at him. Life had 
grown very burdensome to the little dog 
before Wuzza’s mistress returned and took 
the cat to her own proper home. 

Wuzza was far from being a perfect char- 
acter. Not only was she short of temper, 
but she was an inveterate thief, and eaten up 
with curiosity. Never a bundle or box came 
into the house that Wuzza did not nose, 
crawling over it and tearing at the paper. 
Only if it were opened and she allowed to ex- 
amine it at her leisure was she contented. 

Then she would retreat to her watch- 
tower, a screen standing between the dining- 
room and the library. From it she could 
have a general view of all that went on in 
the house, from the banging of the kitchen 
door to the arrival of callers. 

Wuzza delighted in rummaging through 
closets and among her mistress’s clothes. 
Once her mistress, opening the door, found a 
silk waist lying on the floor. ‘* That naughty 
cat,’’ she said to herself; **she has been 
among my things again.”’ 

She stooped to pick up the waist. It was 
very heavy; one sleeve dragged like lead. 
Then she saw sticking out from the cuff of 
it Wuzza’s face, the eyes protruding, the 
mouth open; the cat was almost choked. 
Crawling over the hooks she had lost her 
balance and fallen down the big sleeve to the 
narrow part; there she hung, wedged and 
strangling. 

When her mistress pulled her out Wuzza 
lay for awhile quite limp and helpless, and it 
was a long time before she ventured in among 
the clothes again. 

Wuzza was a great mouser, but she was 
particularly fond of out-door hunting. 
Through the hottest midsummer days she 
was out in the open lot near by, crawling 
through rank, pungent weeds, like some 
stealthy wild thing, and returning acrcss the 
sunny, glaring street with a grasshopper cr 
beetle in her mouth. Of caurze she could 
not be allowed to torture the thing, and it 
was always taken from her. Then she would 

(Continued on page 350) 
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(Continued from page 348) 
lie for awhile panting and exhausted on the 
porch, only to regain energy to sally out 
again. 

Wuzza’s son Dicky was even a greater 
hunter than she. He went for larger game 
—robins, blackbirds and sparrows. He was 
as different from his mother in appearance as 
possible, being very long-legged and thin. 

His superior size was a great cross to 
Wuzza. Every morning at breakfast time a 
chair would be drawn up to the table, and 
the two cats would get up on it and watch 
for such small morsels as were offered them. 
The great thing was to get on the edge near- 
est the table. If Wuzza secured this coign 
of vantage Dicky could look over her head ; 
if Dicky squeezed in before her poor little 
Wuzza vainly bobbed and stretched; she 
could catch only tantalizing glimpses of the 
table and the knives and forks. 

Sometimes she would lose her temper 
completely, and box his ears so soundly that 
he would fly down and out into the kitchen. 

When they sat out on the cross-bar of the 
fence Dicky could very comfortably look 
over, but Wuzza had to stand on her hind 
legs to see what was going on beyond. Again 
and again she would watch Dicky sitting 
there placidly, and then, jumping up beside 
him, would crane and stretch her neck, 
vainly trying to see over, too. 

One day—one blazing summer day, Dicky 


and Wuzza had gone hunting over in the lot. 
Dicky soon wearied, and came home to sleep 
away the heated hours in the cool shade of 
the porch, but Wuzza was tireless. 

Again and again she had brought in some 
helpless insect, and it had been taken from 
her, but as soon as she had rested a few min- 
utes she was up and off again. 

Wuzza’s mistress was sitting with her 
sisteron the porch. ‘*I have half a mind to 
shut the cat in the house,”” said her mistress. 
*¢ She will make herself sick running over in 
that sunny lot.”’ 

Thesister laughed. ‘* Oh, let her alone,”’ 
she said, ** she will stop when she is tired.”’ 

For the last time they saw Wuzza go down 
the steps, cross the sunny street and plunge 
into the weeds. ‘They watched idly for a 
while, and then forgot all about her in their 
talk. 

Lunch time came and went, and still 
Wuzza was unthought of. In the evening 
it occurred to them to wonder where she was. 
Her mistress went out on the front porch and 
called her, “* Wuzz, Wuzz, Wuzz!*’ There 
was no response, only Dicky came running 
round the corner of the house and mewed 
inquiringly. 

“© Wuzz, Wozz, Wuzz! I wonder what 
can have become of the cat,’’ said her mis- 
tress ; ** 1am going over to the lot to look for 
her.’* 

**Oh, she wouldn’t be there still,’’ said 





the sister, comfortably. ‘* Probably she 
came back long ago.”’ 

But Wuzza never did come back, 

Whether she had wandered off in a fit of 
resentment, whether someone, overcome by 
her charms, had stolen her away, or she had 
met with some direful accident, they never 
knew. But now the terrier can quarrel with 


Darnytte undisturbed ; the grasshoppers whirr 
among the weeds uncaught, and at meal times 
Dicky sits in undisturbed possession of the 
chair where poor old Wuzza used to push 
Katharine Pyle. 


and crowd. 

























NEGLIGE COSTUMES 


(From $4.65 to $24.) 


prospect of hot summer afternoons near 
at hand, one turns with pleasure to look 
at the pretty wrappers displayed in numbers 
in the shops. They suggest hours of com- 
fortable rest and relaxation in dainty boudoir, 
away from the hurried routine of life, for a 
time at least. In order to enjoy this enjoy- 
ment fully one must, of course, have a be- 
coming négligé, of fit appearance as well as 
comfortable build. Such are to be found in 
a variety of fabrics, at small or large prices, 
to suit the purchaser. In all respects desir- 
able are some imported wrappers of very fine 
quality of French flannel, One, of an ex- 
quisite shade of yellow, is made with full 
Watteau plait in the back ; the front, lapping 
quite far over to one side, has a broad band 
of the flannel, on which is embroidered an 
elaborate leaf pattern in appliqué work of 
white flannel, edged with loop stitch 
in white _ silk. This band comes 
from the shoulder-seam and runs the 
length of the wrapper; is edged on 
one side with heavy silk cord. Another 
band of the same embroidery comes from the 
other shoulder-seam, but reaches only a short 
distance, disappearing under the overlap edge 
and forming a V-shaped piece of the plain 
flannel at the neck. A ribbon to match the 
flannel forms the high collar in front, while 
across the back an upstanding ruffle of the 
embroidery rises inside the ribbon. The 
sleeves are full and long, ending in a flaring 
turn back cuff, embroidered. Price, $24. 
This same style of négligé is to be had in 
dark blue, in which case the embroidery is of 
red, edged with stitching of yellow silk ; orin 
black when the appliqué is white. They are 
very handsome 
Another very dainty flannel wrapper is of 
pale pink with white dots. The deep collar 
has a heavy écru insertion above the hemmed 
edge ; the flannel being cut from beneath the 
insertion gives a very dressy effect.' The 
neck has a frill of heavy lace falling over 
the ribbon collar. The sleeves are large 
puffs, gathered in below the elbow, and 
edged with flannel ruffle with the 
same lace insertion as the collar. The belt, 
coming from beneath: the Watteau plaits at 
the back, is half of the flannel and half of 
the insertion, ending at the side with rmbbon 
bow and streamers, A full ruffle of the lace 


these languid spring days, with the 


edging runs the length of the wrapper in 
Jabot effect down the front. 


Price, $16.50. 
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Cashmere is a fabric much employed for nég- 
ligé gowns. One of bright crimson with 
heavy net lace collar and down-hanging jabots 
caught by ribbon rosettes either side of the 
front of the high standing collar is made in 
full gathers back and front, belted around the 
waist with ribbons. The sleeves end quite a 
bit below the elbow and have full down-hang- 
ing ruffle of lace, Price, $19.50. 

Again, some cashmeres of various pretty 
colors, the mauve especially attractive, are 
made with a very odd round belt, quite stiff, 
covered with cashmere and trimmed as the 
collars ; cvffs also are with deep pointed lace 
edging run flat on the fabric, a narrow black 
satin ribbon being stitched flat under the 
plain edge of the lace. A high standing 
collar ends the neck and narrow band cuffs 
end the full bishop sleeves. Price, $19.50. 

Odd and stylish in fabric and build is a 
wrapper of light-ground flannel, stamped with 
Persian pattern. There is a broad ribbon 
band either side of the fronts, which just meet 
together without lapping at all. A heavy 
cord of silk ties about the waist. The back 
is Watteau. The collar of the flannel is 
bound on the edge with ribbon, is plaited 
quite full, and falls in two deep points either 
side of front and back. The sleeves are very 
much gathered in just below the elbow and 
then continue in two down-hanging, square, 
full pieces, bound with ribbon to the wrist. 
The neck ends with high standing collar. 
Price, $14.50. 

Another fabric much used in making this 





style of wrapper is challis, which comes in 
such varieties of pretty patterns. One in 
Persian pattern is made with many rows of 
very narrow green ribbon, edging its deep 
turn-down collar, which is cut in square- 
shaped pieces. Two tiny full rosettes of the 
ribbon stud either side of the standing collar 
at the front. The general effect of the 
wrapper is more useful than dressy. Price, 
$10.50. 

A very handsome maize crépon is made 
with the fullness at the back laid in fine 
plaits at the waist; a broad satin ribbon comes 
from either side of the plaits to tie in front. 
The trimming, of narrow lace, is run around 
the back and front in pointed pattern edged 
with narrow black satin ribbon. The same 
lace trimming runs around the full bishop 
sleeves. The neck ends with an upstanding 
ruffle of the crépon tied about with a ribbon. 
Price, $14.50. An exquisite négligé is made 
of silk crépe, It is cream white, unlined, 
and trimmed with very fine Valenciennes in- 
sertion and edging. The back falls in a 
Watteau plait; the front full, with a series 
of lace jabots caught up with rosettes of the 
crépe. A broad satin belt with ribbon ends 
goes about the waist. The sleeves are full 
and quite short, coming but little below the 
elbow, ending in down-hanging ruffles of 
lace Price, $24. 

Liberty silks in pale shades of pretty colors 








are also made without lining.- A pale blue 
with deep collar of lace, ribbon stock and 
overhanging full ruffle of lace, also ruffle of 
lace ending the full sleeves, is altogether cool 
and dainty. Price, $14.50. Wash fabrics 
of infinite variety are found made in wrappers, 
than which nothing could be more attrac- 
tive for summer afternoons in one’s private 
sanctum. Dimities in gay, pretty colors 
pink, green and mauve, are made with full, 
gathered back and fronts ; the back shirred in 
at the waist, a ribbon coming from either 
side of the shirring ties ‘in front. A deep 
collar turns back, falling to the shoulder in 
five points, the tips of the points cut square, 








Valenciennes lace insertion and edging trim 
the collar, and a deep ruffle of lace forms a 
lace flounce at the bottom of the wrappers. 
The sleeves end in full, down-hanging ruffle 
of lace too. A ribbon stock ties around the 
standing collar with a ruffle of lace falling 
over it. Price, $9.50. 

Somewhat more simple in build, a very 
pretty dotted pattern of batiste which has 
flounce of the batiste around the bottom of 
the wrapper. A deep shirring at the back 





comes to the bottom of the deep color and 
then 1s laid in box plaits to the waist. The 
collar is of heavy net lace in simple square 
shape, a high standing one above it of the 
fulled batisted has two deep tabs of the net 
Jace falling forward in front. Price $4.65. 
Very dressy and dainty 1s a sheer dotted 
dimity of pure white. The collar is formed 
of lace, between the insertion and edging 's 
run many rows of beading, through which in 
turn is run very narrow blue ribbon. 
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the special business. 


Admiral 
Wash Suits 


Are favorites for Boys 
from 4 to 12 years. Made 
of white duck, with 
brown linen sailor collar 
finislied with band of the 
duck—brown linen vests 
with white embroidered 
‘* Eagle *’ — embroidered 
emblem on sleeves, 

$5.00. 

A great variety of Sail- 
or Suits of striped wash 
materials from 


4 $2.25 to $3.25. 
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Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of 


the best things for children, sent to out 
of town customers, for g cents postage, 


60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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You'll never know 
all the delightful 
spring and action of 
the perfect bicycle 
tire unless your 
wheel is fitted with 


THE STANDARD SINGLE-TUBES 


Easy to have Hartford Tires on any 
bicycle. All you need do is insist, and 
the bicycle dealer will furnish them. 
The Original Single-Tubes. 

Cost Most. Worth Most. 


Tue HartForo Russer Works Co. : 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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is the secret of it and was selected because of its 
well tested merit in 
chair seats and its 
resistance to the 
effects of water. 
The V-shaped open- 
ing relieves all in- 
jurious pressure, 


MESINGER, 
$3.50. 
Hulbert Bros. & Co., 
Majestic Bicycles, 
26 West 234 St., 

New York. 
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In anticipation of the approaching WEDDINGS, 
the WALLACE COMPANY have prepared a 
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design and rich in ornamentation. 
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LEATHER GOODS. 


Factory : 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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New Mod- 
els and Nov- 
elties for 
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now ready, 
also Peig- 
noirs and 


Lingerie. 


903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York City. 
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RUPERT A. RYLEY CO., 


TAILORS, 
256 Firru Ave., 





MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES. 
SPECIALTIES : 
Riding Breeches, Tattersall’ s Waistcoats, 
Bicycle Suits, Mufti, etc., etc. 
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HIGH-CLASS 


SHOE S| 


For ALL Purposes 


Golf, Bicycle and Tennis Shoes a 
specialty. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD, 
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self - culture, | 
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Meriden Britannia Co., 
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in bicycles the same as in other 
things. Some like the peculiar 
characteristics of one bicycle, 
some of another. Noone make 
of bicycles can suit everybody, 
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Bicycle 


has nr a larger measure of 
popularity in proportion to the 
years it has been on the market 
than any other wheel in the 
world, tt is of the se tt 


_ HIGHEST 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 
in every detail and particular, 


is light, graceful and beautifully 
finished, and sold to all alike at 


$85 ONE FAIR PRICE $85 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Eastern Wholesale Branch, 339 B’way,N.Y. 
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(Continued trom page iii.) 

a very full ruche around the crown of white 
tulle, containing a duplicate one of black 
tulle. The brim of the hat can be outlined 
with purple or white violets to give the heavy 
effect so desirable this season. Very full 
white and black aigrettes, to give it hight, 
could come out of bunches of the violets, or a 
bow of black ribbon or a Strass buckle, and 
the cache peigne should be composed of white 
and purple violets in profusion. A good- 
looking toque to use for traveling has a white 
satin straw crown, with a black straw rolling 
brim, and is trimmed with a rope composed 
of black stems which encircle the crown and 
finish at one side of the front in loops, out of 
which is a horsehair aigrette securely fastened 
to the hat with two brilliant hat pins. 


Suitable Spring Tie — Waistcoat 
for Business Suit—Spiing Coat. T., 
Boston.—(1) Select for a man’s spring tie 
either a club tie or an Ascot. Dark blue, 
red or green with white figures, to be self-tied 
in a bow, is the proper style for the former, 
while piqué Ascots or white china silk are 
fashionable. 

(2) A single-breasted waistcoat is best for 
business suit. Double-breasted fancy waist- 
coats are worn with frock coats. They are 
of mohair, of brown Holland, of checked 
materials. ‘The black embroidered with dots 
are not as fashionable. 

(3) A man may wear his Tuxedo in the 
bosom of his family or to the play. 

(4) The spring sack coats are moderately 
short, about the same dimensions as those of 
last year. Your question is a bit vague. 
What kind of spring coats do you mean? 
There are frock and sack and dress and 
overcoats, all different in cut and material. 
Do you wish the entire list or only one style ? 
The skirts of the frock come to the knee, 
but the waist is pronounced, giving it a long 
skirted effect. 


Morning Wedding. To C., New 
York.—In your issue of two weeeks ago you 
say a man at a morning wedding must wear a 
frock coat, etc. Now, if a marriage is at ten 
a. M. does he wear a frock coat or a three 
or four-button cutaway. 

The cutaway as a coat for a formal occa- 
sion is a thing of the past, and surely one’s 
wedding is a formal occasion. It makes no 
difference whether the wedding is at ten 
o’clock in the morning or at two in the 
afternoon, the same dress is appropriate, 
namely, a frock coat, If the wedding is 
private, or is to be early in the morning, so 
as to take a train, or for any other specific 
consideration, the groom can wear whatever 
he pleases ; but when guests are invited and 
he regards appropriateness in his dress he 
should wear a frock coat. 


Etiquette Books. To K. P, New 
York,—Please inform me, what you consider 
the best and standard book of etiquette. 

There are no standard books on etiquette. 
We wish there were, so that Vogue would not 
be so generally appealed to as the only trust- 
worthy adviser in this regard. 

BOOK NOTE 


Mies F, E, Shelton has published a conven- 
ient book entitled Bicycle Register. The 
pages are divided by columns under the head- 
ings of From—To—Date—Miles—Time— 
Remark, the book being intended for use 
in keeping the record of mileage through the 
year, and particularly for tourists’ use, 
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§ be chronicle of theatrical affairs is 
concerned just now mainly with 
disappearances, the most notable 

exception to this being Sarah Bernhardt’s 

return to Abbey’s Theatre on Saturday even- 
ing, 16 May, where she plays a short engage- 
ment prior to her return to Europe. She 
will play Yzel, Adrienne Lecouvreur, La 

Tosca, Camille, Gismonda and La Femme 

de Claude. 

The London Lyceum Company concludes 
its engagement to morrow evening, when Don 
Quixote, Journeys End in Lovers Meeting 
and A Story of Waterloo will be given. 








The only new play given during the week 
is the antithesis of the ambitious dramatic 
works presented by Bernhardt and Irving. It is 
of The Old Homestead and Shore Acres type. 
The Sunshine of Paradise Alley, as it is 
named, is strong in local color, all-of the 
scenes being laid in and about New York. 
The introduction of dances and vocal music 
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and football gives rather a variety-stage charac- 
ter to the entertainment. It is being given 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. 

Thoroughbred at the Garrick 1s playing to 
excellent houses. Indefinite run. 

El Capitan, with De Wolfe Hopper as 
star, is doing a good business at the Broadway 
Theatre. Indefinite run. 

His Absent Boy at the Garden Theatre is 
drawing full houses. Indefinite run. 

The plays which close their season here 





on Saturday are Too Much Johnson at the 
Empire, The Heart of Maryland at the Her- 
ald Square (this play was booked for with- 
drawal on 4 May, but the business was so 
exceedingly good that it was continued for 
another week); The Lady Slavey at the 
Casino. 

Herrmann, whose engagement at Palmer’s 
was to have come to an end last week, has 
extended his time there, and during the pres- 
ent week he has been giving some interesting 
and astonishing manifestations, in which he 
imitated or reproduced — according as one 
is a believer or not—some of the remarkable 
feats of famous spiritualistic mediums. 

Contrary to the usual stay-only-a-week 
policy of the companies that play at the 
Grand Opera House, the Tavary Opera Com- 
pany will be seen there for a fortnight. The 
organization has a chorus of fifty and an or- 
chestra of thirty-five The principals include, 
among others, Maria Tavary and Tagliapietra. 

Chimmie Fadden will be taken off the 
boards of Standard Theatre on Saturday, 16 
May. 


Widow Jones at the Bijou will be retired 
a week from Saturday night. 


. 
AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s—8, Henry Irving. Abbey’s—8, Satarday 
evening, Sara Bernhardt 
Bijou—8.15, The Widow Jones. 
Broadway 8.15, Ei Capitan. 
Casino—8.15, The Lady Slavey. 
Empire—8.15, Too Much Johnson 
a Street—8.15, The Sunshine of Paradise 
Alley. 
Garden—8 30, His Absent Boy. 
Garrick— 8.30, Thoroughbred. 
Grand Opera House—8, Tavary Opera Company. 
Harlem Opera House—8, Marguerite, Operetta. 
Herald Square—8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 
Metropolitan Opera House—8.15, Promenade 
Concert. 
Oly mpia—8.15, Fregoli, 
Palmer's —- Herrmann. 
‘Standard—8.15, Chimmie Fadden. 


LINGERIE 


N unfailing indication of a refined 
A woman is an appreciation of dainty 
underclothing and an indulgence 
therein to the capacity of her purse. There 
is a vast difference between the ready-made 
garment, overloaded with common lace and 
cheap embroidery, and the beautifully fin- 
ished one of fine lawn or nainsook, where 
the decoration of fine tuckings and plaitings, 
combined with exquisite lace and insertion 
or the finest French embroidery, are applied 
with taste and discrimination. 
At this season of the year, when the hot 
days compel more than ever frequent changes 
of underwear, the dainty woman is especially 





interested in the newer varieties of négligés 
and other intimate garments. Among the 
shops devoted to catering to the needs of 
gentlewomen in this particular class of goods 
is the Pansy Corset Company — whose exhibit 
at Vogue’s Model Doll Show was much ad- 
mired —which is offering well-cut and beau- 
tifully decorated garments. 

To begin with, there is the Pansy corset of 
batiste, which is light and cool, and holds its 
shape perfectly. Batiste petticoats to match 
the corsets come in white, rose, mauve and 
blue. They can be laundered without chang- 
ing color. Real Valenciennes lace, linen 
batiste and embroidery make a most exquisite 
combination of materials for lingerie, and 
this house make a specialty of goods of this 
class. 

There are also displayed peignoirs in India 
silk, trimmed with mull flounces, lace and 
ribbons. Some have shawl-effect fronts and 
Watteau backs. The illustrations o£ lingerie 
shown on this page are among the novelties 
offered by the Pansy Corset Company. The 
set comprises five pieces—nightrobe, drawers, 
chemise, under and over-petticoats. The 
material is nainsook, and the trimming chif- 
fon and Valenciennes lace. The longitud- 
onal lines in the designs indicate fine tucking. 





PERHAPS 


Aisy has a love for Maying 
D All the woodland through ; 
With a winsome way of saying 
**T love you!”’ 


*Tis the trees, and buds, and birds, 
She addresses thus ; 

Ah, no such delicious words 
Breathe for us. 





CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


Ngland has gained much in the past 
E from her adventurers. Brave enough 
to take almost any chances, clever 
enough to extricate themselves from almost 
any complication, they were oblivious to all 
things except the one aim they had set before 
them. Their loyalty to their country was 
the mainspring of all their actions, yet they 





succeeded in combining it with a fine disre- 
gard for some of her laws. They stood not 
at all upon the order of their going and 
trusted to the splendor of their achievements 
to win for them forgiveness for many pecca- 
dilloes, Such men as Sir Francis Drake 
sailed away from Plymouth with the 
comforting knowledge that they had 
left all chance of interference behind 
them, and that whatever lawless deeds 
they might find it advisable to commit 
during their absence would be condoned 
and forgotten if they returned with a long list 
of brilliant successes to recount as an offset. 
England’s adventures in those days gave to 
her so lavishly with the one hand that she 
was quite ready not to see the stains upon the 
other. Quick communication between all 
parts of the globe adds to the excitements of 
life many new elements, but it also lessens 
the romantic possibilities. The adventurers 
of to-day, all tied hand and foot by the red 
tape of official oversight—and however far they 
are from home they seldom get beyond the 
reach of the cable—which is the chain which 
tethers them to authority. It was said, a 
short time ago, that a cable to India at that 
time would have greatly hampered Clive in 
his work there, and that many of his actions 
would have been prevented if the news of all 
his moves had been flashed under the sea to 
those at home. Probably the cable, the 
greatest dependence of the governments of to- 





day, would have retarded the establishment of 
English control in John Bull’s farm in the 
east. The title of *‘adventurer’’ has re- 
cently fallen into disrepute. It hardly con- 
veys the old idea of a hero ready to ** adven- 
ture’’ all and to risk even his own life in 4 
more or less uncertain and hazardous «0- 
dertaking. Now, the idea of personal profit 
is indissolubly connected with the term, °»4 
we think of an adventurer, not as abo:e 
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law in his own estimation as the men of old 
days were, but as one who will cheat the law 
when he cannot twist it to gain his own ends. 
Are chartered companies trading in new 
lands to be regarded with equal suspicion in 
the near future ? 

For several reasons men have of late looked 
with disapproval upon the work of these 
chartered companies. It is often said that 
the granting of a charter to a company gives 
it untair advantages, because the State really 
keeps but little control of its management, 
while a trading company, which has a charter 
from the state, is naturally helped by the 
beef felt that the state will give it its sup- 
port in case of need, Yet the state gains in 
the long run, for the chartered company does 
much expensive work for the state in work- 
ing out its own salvation. The most serious 
complication which arises in the affairs of 
chartered companies is, of course, in connec- 
tion with the authority given them to main- 
tain a civil police power. Does this give 
authority to maintain a military force with a 
military equipment, and if so, is not this, in 
view of Dr. Jameson’s raid into another coun- 
try, a dangerous power? Since the extinc- 
tion of the old East India Company in 1858, 
the system of *‘ confiding Imperial and mili- 
tary government to chartered commercial 
companies’’ has practically ceased. It is 
confidently asserted that the British South 
African Company exceeded the privileges 
accorded to it in its charter, by turning its 
police intoan armed military force, ‘* equipped 
beyond what was necessary for personal use or 
defence.’’ It was not a body of police, or- 
ganized to defend the possessions of the e-m- 
pany, which made that brilliant, unjustifiable 
dash into the Transvaal, but a well-drilled 
force of soldiers. Had they any right to 
exist in such form at all? Dr. Jameson’s 
trial is dragging along in the most deliberate 
fashion, and he and his fellow prisoners are 
suffering little either in body or in public 
opinion apparently, But whatever ‘* Doc- 
tor Jim’s’’ fate is to be, it seems sure that the 
powers of the chartered companies authorized 
by Great Britain will be more strictly defined 
hereafter. 

The Marquis of Lorne says that the nat 
ural evolution is for ** John Company’’ to 
go first into the desirable parts of the unap- 
propriated regions of the world; that then 
the rule is in time handed over to ‘* John 
Bull’’ himself, ** who in his turn gives it to 
John Bull, Junior, who permanently ‘ runs 
the show’ wherever white men can settle ; 
and when they cannot, thé rule remains with 
John Bull himself.’” This is certainly the 
order that events are taking in South Africa, 
for there, though the day of “ John Com- 
pany’ is drawing to a close, perhaps, the day 
of John Bull himself is surely dawning. And 
the man who has directed the first John’s 
affairs will not be a cipher in the calculations 
of the second John. The work of the Hon- 
orable Cecil Rhodes is not yet done, nor has 
he shown any intention of permitting him- 
self to sink into the background. So aggres- 
sive is he thought to be that it is openly 
asserted in England, with a calm disregard of 
the absurdity of the statement, that the 
Matebele war has been instigated and exag- 
gerated by Mr. Rhodes’s friends to give him 
the opportunity of restoring his damaged 
popularity by putting it down! Nothing 
could give more striking evidence of the im- 
portance of his personality than this ridicu- 
lous story. The details of Mr. Rhodes’s 
personal history are not of much inter- 
est to us, but it is extremely in- 
teresting to note what this ablest politician 
of South Africa has accomplished. His 
consolidation of the Kimberly diamond 
mines proved him an able financier, but he 
has shown himself to be also a statesman of 
great power. It is well known that he 
cherishes a dream of making British influence 
extend from ‘*the Cape to Cairo" and he 
ha: seized many openings for the furtherance 
his scheme which hardly have been recog- 
nized as such by the onlooker until sufficient 
tire had elapsed to change the point of view. 
H. project of running a telegraph wire from 
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all for Burgundy Bitters in your Cock- 
talis—at all leading clubs and hotels. Uu- 
equalled as a tonic and appetizer. 


Cape Town to Egypt was ridiculed on all 
sides at first, yet the line has at present been 
carried as far as the northern limit of Nyassa- 
land. He has taken the initiative in several 
plans for developing the opportunities for 
better local education, for instance, in es- 
tablishing a general South African Univer- 
sity and School of Mines. He has en- 
deavored by personal investigations to find 
remedies applicable to diseases of the vines in 
his locality ; he has taken much interest in 
the building up of a new export trade; he 
succeeded by a personal interview with the 
Sultan in persuading him to authorize the 
shipment of Angora goats to the Cape with 
the view of improving stock, and all these 
smaller interests have not directed any of his 
immense energy from his political preoccu- 
pations. His administration as Premier of 
Cape Colony, during the past five years, will 
be remembered chiefly by the vigorous 
manner in which he has pushed on railway 
extension, thereby contributing to the develop- 
mient of the gold fields and the prosperty of 
the Cape and all its neighbors as well. It 
was the Cape government which gave to the 
Transvaal the advantage of railway commu- 
nication with a seaport and though this 
is an advantage unappreciated by the 
Boers, who would gladly have left their 
mines unworked forever, it is recognized 
with’ gratitude by the Outlanders who 
inhabit the Witwatersrand as the chief 
factor in their sudden prosperity. Most 
of his friends and admirers asserted that he is 
entirely innocent of complicity in or knowl- 
edge of Dr. Jameson’s raid, but some of the 
most ardent among them were not even afraid 
to face the possible discovery of his concur- 
rence. They have explained his motives in 
such a case thus: ‘* His sole impelling motive 
must have been to bring forcibly to the intel- 
ligence of the Transvaal the fact that their 
past policy, which has tended to separate the 
Dutch and the Outlander, and is in direct op- 
position to the general interests of South 
Africa, must be abandoned in favor of a 
policy which would help to weld them to- 
gether as one people working for common 
interest.’ Unquestionably the means used 
to bring these desirable facts to the intelli- 
gence of the Boers were sufficiently forcible. 
The Federation of South African states, which 
is the end toward which Mr. Rhodes has 
confessedly worked, is not believed by the 
general public to be possible with such perfect 
independence granted to each state as would 
satisfy individual patriotimm. In 1892 Mr. 
Rhodes disclaimed any desire to bring about 
a union by the extension of British domin- 
ion, yet this is what would be the practical 
outcome. ‘* He has striven to attain his ideal 
by establishing a community of interests be- 
tween the several states, and has relegated the 
question of the flag for the future to settle in 
its own way.”’ There is a delightful simplicity 
in this statement which calls up before us a 
picture of Mr. Rhodes at some future date, 
being led blindfold into a public square to 
salute the newly adopted flag of the infant 
South African Federation, and starting with 
childlike surprise and joy to find waving 
above his bared head the dear old Union 
Jack after all! 





LOOK AT YOUR FACE 

Is it young, fresh and attractive as of old, 
or is it fading? I have a process that reju- 
venates and beautifies any face, restoring 
the contour to the condition of youth, re- 
moving wrinkles, loose flabby skin, contract- 
ing, restoring the muscular system of face, 
thereby overcoming the double chin so often 
seen in ladies who have lost their plumpness. 
By this method any lady may be restored to 
the youthful appearance of years ago. The 
complexion assumes its youthful coloring. 
Any mark, scar, puff under eyes, red blotches, 
smallpox marks forever eradicated, and an 
old woman transformed into one of youth and 
beauty. Physicians endorse, and I have their 
certificate. Ladies traveling or going away 
for the summer should try my ‘“ Boudoir 
Créme.’’ It beautifies instantaneously, and 
prevents sunburn, tan, freckles, feeds and 
softens the skin. 


MME. MAYS, 
253 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St. 








Books RECEIVED.—Susannah, by Mary E. Mann: 
Harper & Brothers. A Flash of Summer, by Mrs. 
W.K. Crawford: D. Appleton & Co, Trumpeter 
Fred, by Captain Charles King, U.S.A.: F. Tenny- 
son Neely. A Parting and A Meeting, by W. D. 
Howells: Harper & Brothers. A Roman Singer, by 
F. Marion Crawford: Macmillan & Co. The Rules 
of Golf, by J. ‘Norman Lockyer and W. Ruthertora ; 
Macmillan & Co. The Pilgrim and Other Poems, 
by Sophie Jewett: Macmillan & Co. The Captured 
Cunaider, by Wm. H. Rideing: Copeland & Day, 
Whist Laws and Whist Decisions, by Major-Gen. 
A.W. Drayson: Hatper & Brothers. The Damnation 
of Theron Ware. by Harold Frederic: Stone & 
Kimball. The Reds of The Midi, translated from 
the Provencal of Felix Gras, by Catherine A. Jan- 
vier: D. Appleton & Co. Ruth Endicott’s Way, by 
Lucy C, Lillie: Henry T. Coates & Co. A Gentle- 
man’s Gentleman, by Max Pemberton: Harper & 
Brothers. Out of Town, by Rosina Emmet Sher- 
wood: Harper & Brothers. Chronicles of Martin 
Hewitt, by Arthur Morrison: D. Appleton & Co. 
A Few Memories, by Mary Ande:son: Harper & 
Brothers Adam Johnstone’s Son, by F. Marion 
Crawford: Macmillan & Co. 





SAFE 
Deposir VauLts 


Messrs. TIFFANY & Co. 
ask attention to their facili- 
ties for the storage of Wed- 
ding Presents, Jewels, 
Family Silverware and 
other valuables. 

Articles intended for their 
vaults will be sent for and 
packed by experienced 
men. 


TIFFANY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





Solid Silver 


Tea Services. 


Buyers will find here tea 
sets from the lowest in 
cost to the most expen- 
sive, all chosen with 
reference to the require- 
ments of persons of good 
judgment and taste in 
such matters. 


Theodore B. Starr, 
206 Fifth Ave., 





The Libbey Glass Co. won at the Atlanta 
Exposition not only the highest honors for 
their cut glass, but many friends and custom- 
ers in the South. In order that there may 
be no mistake in obtaining the genuine, see 
that the name Libbey, with a sword under, 
is cut on every piece you purchase. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 


and Day School for Young Ladies.—Ha't an 
hour from Washington, D. C., by electric cars. 





** Buy China and Glass Right.”’ 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


FINE CHINA. 
RICH CUT GLASS. 


Old Fogy 
China Stores 


Wonder why it is we are always busy ; 
they can’t understand it; yet the reasons 
are very simple. 

Ist. New, fresh, up-to date well-selected 
goods. 

2nd. Prices fully 
where. 

grd. Straightforward, honest business 
methods. 

That’s all. ‘It’s enough, 

The following goods selected at random 
emphasize what we mean by ‘* New, fresh, 
up-to-date, well-selected goods,"’ and 
should be of keenest interest to all having 
purchases to make for 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


Our China Store is unique, it is different 
from any other, We want you to know 
it. 


Toilet Sets. 


A full size Toilet Set, chrysanthemum 
decoration, complete with Jar, $3.45, 

There are several other decorations at 
this price, then about 300 other styles at 
equally noteworthy prices. 


Dainty Dinner Sets. 


This daintily decorated, good quality 
English Dinner Set, sprays of roses in pink 
and yellow with delicate green leaves, gold 
traced handles, complete service for twelve 
persons, as follows : 
12 Dinner Plates, 
12 Soup Plates, 


less than else- 


12 Breakfast Plates, 
12 Fruit Saucers, 


12 Ind. Butters, 1 10-inch Dish, 
1 14-inch Dish, 1 Baker, 

2 Covered Dishes, 1 Soup Tureen, 
1 Boat, 1 Pickle, 

1 Covered Butter, 1 Sugar, 

1 Cream, 1 Bowl, 


12 Tea Cups and Saucers, for $13.95 


Dresden Clocks, 


A handsome Dresden Clock, 
11% inches high, with raised 
flowers in pink, blue or Dres- 


Gen colors, each. ..........0.; $6.50 


Sugars and Creams. 


Weimer China Sugar and 
Creams, flowers and sprays in 
delicate shades of pink, leaves 
light green, gold edges and 


I I iacecc cts bdwecded 25¢C. 
Jardinieres. 
Labelle China. Panel decoration in 


roses ; top, bottom and dividing panels in 

green, pink or blue. Traced gold. 

7% in, opening, .95 9\% in. opening, $1.95 

8 in “ $1.45 10 (in, aes 2.45 

Umbrella Jars, Glassware, Vases, etc., 
etc., all at prices which you should con. 
sider before making any purchase in China 
or Glass. 

Mail orders receive prompt attention. No charge 
for packing, and safe detivery guaranteed, Illus- 
trated catalogue mailed free to out-of-town residents, 
Atl goods delivered free within 100 MILES of New 


York City,except return money charges on packages 
sent C, O. D. 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


Importers and Retailers of 


Fine China. Art Pottery, Rich Cut Glass, 
50 and 52 West 22d St., 


(Near 6th Avenue), and 
170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 





French the Language ot the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 18y6. Address Mile. Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E., Washington, D, C. 


Wedding Gifts a Specialty. 
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THE BRANDRETH CC.. 
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BICYCLISTS’ SALVA-CEA 
Isaac B. Potter, Chief Consul 


New York State League American Wheelmen 
and 
President Brooklyn Bicycle Club, writes : 


“« My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheelmen of America impels 
me to say a good word for SALVA-CEA. For that lameness of muscles 
which comes to the moderate rider whenever he attempts a long day’s run, I have 
found nothing to be compared with it; while for sprains and bruises its 
curative and soothing effects are really magical. I heartily recommend it.” 


Soreness, Stiffness, Bruises, Bites of Insects, Effects of Sunburn and Wind 


ARE IMMEDIATELY RELIEVED BY 


alva-cea, 


( TRADE MARK ) 
New York. 








